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“8 Victor Records are a living library 











0.9 0f the world’s best music 


Victor Records are the master interpretations of the world’s 
greatest artists, actually throbbing with life and personality. 

To hear such exquisite numbers as the “Angel’s Serenade,” the 
“Ave Maria,” or the “Berceuse from Jocelyn” sung by McCormack 
with violin obbligato by Kreisler—to hear any Victor Records by the 
world’s greatest artists—is to have the superb conceptions of the 
famous composers vividly portrayed in all their radiant beauty. 

A collection of Victor Records is as instructive and elevating as 
the greatest masterpieces of literature and art—and easily accessible 
for every home. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly show you all the 
various styles of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play any music you wish 


to hear. Ask for a copy of the Victor Record Catalog—the most complete catalog of 
music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Important Notice. Victor Records and 

Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 

and synchronized by our special processes of 

manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 

is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor 
reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





Victor Supremacy 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 

famous trademark, ‘His Master’s Voice.” It 

is on all genuine products of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 


“yy: ” . 

Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola 

upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 

Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
misleading and illegal, 
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JuSsST A WORD 


You enjoy The Independent. The 
soldiers in camp are sure to like it; too. 
We have received a letter saying that 
the men of the Fifteenth Regiment 
need newspapers and magazines. The 
Independent is both, so save your read 
copies and send them to the Chaplain, 
Fifteenth Regiment, Peekskill, New 
York. 


FIRST TO FIGHT 


President Wilson’s announcement on 
May 19th that a body of United States 
marines is to be sent at once to France 
with the expeditionary army under 
General Pershing proves again the 
slogan that the marines have been fol- 
lowing since 1775—“First to Fight on 
Land or Sea.” Second Lieutenant 
Cushing makes it the title of his in- 
teresting story of the Marine Corps in 
this issue. The photograph on the cover 
was taken by one of the marines sent 
down to Vera Cruz in April, 1914. 


BOATING TO BATTLE 


A war correspondent on the western 
front tells this: story in the New York 
Tribune of the men who go, literally, 
thru fire and water to win for the 
Allies: 


Boating to battle is one of the novelties 
of fighting on this part of the Western 
front, where the Allied and German lines 
are separated by miles of flooded land. 
Trench raids are almost unheard of here. 
The only thing approximating them are 
bombing expeditions carried out from 
skiffs, which are paddled skilfully under 
cover of darkness to the enemy’s lines. 

“Just at the edge of the water in front 
of our trench,” said a Belgian officer, “we 
have two little nooks where our two boats 
lie hidden, and when darkness has come we 
set out on patrol. Sometimes with muffled 
oars, sometimes with punt poles—for in 
most places the water is quite shallow— 
we creep toward the German lines. At any 
moment a star shell may give you away, 
the bullets spurting up the water around 
you or whistling overhead warn you that 
rowing about in No Man’s Sea is not al- 
ways a healthy game. 

“But the crowning excitement comes 
when you meet a German patrol boat. Once 
when I was out with a sergeant and two 
men we heard the steady splash of a punt 
pole ih the water coming slowly toward 
us. We took out the safety pins from our 
bombs and waited until they were almost 
on us. And then we let fly. 

“Look !’”’"—and he rolled up the sleeve of 
his tunic to show a deep scar near his 
elbow—“I got this from a bit of one of 
our own bombs, so close did we let the Ger- 
mans come. But not one of them could 
have escaped, for at least three of our 


























bombs dropt right into the boat, and there 
were great bits of woodwork drifting about 
next day. 

“The strangest part of it all is that the 
fellows in the trenches on both sides are 
afraid to fire for fear of hitting their own 
men. As a matter of fact, all four of us 
were slightly hit in the run for home, but 
the Boches never got home at all.” 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Pau. L. BENJAMIN—Most of the babies 
I have met have been very bad. 

Litt1An RvusseLtt—Let the clean wind 
blow the cobwebs from your body. 

Laura JEAN Lispy—Why are some peo- 
ple single to the end of their days? 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN—We are 
all in love, sometimes more than once. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.— Our 
churches do not lay hold of the masses. 

Brtty Sunpay—Don’t tell your Uncle 
Fuller that old New York is cold to God. 

Orison Swett MarpEN—I have made 
quite a study of the misunderstood girl. 

MINISTER KARENSKY—We have taken 
our sip of freedom and it has intoxicated us. 

Irvin S. Cons—Billy Sunday is, for 
action, the Charlie Chaplin of the pulpit. 

Ep. Howe—Every time I have caught 
hell it has been the result of pursuing it. 

Dr. FRaNK CRANE — Opportunity’s 
; ee are all skinned knocking at your 

oor. 

Secretary McApoo—The bonds of the 
Liberty Loan are an absolutely safe invest- 
ment. 

Cuamp CLARK—There is precious little 
difference between a convict and a con- 
script. : 

Dr. H. H. Coerry—The reason people 
do not have time to read, is that they do 
not read. 

HELEN KELLER—I feel the vibration of 
the audience thru my feet on the floor of 
the stage. 

Critic W. C. Brownertt—Ineptitude 
may easily be quite as genuine as sig- 
nificance. 

Jess Wiritarp—If they brin 
German army one at a time, I’ 
war myself, 

Dr. J. Karmpr, President of the Reichs- 
tag—I declare that President Wilson will 
bite granite. 

Rev. J. W. HEININGcER—Welfare of the 
right sort always follows warfare of the 
right sort. 

Dovucitas FarrBANKS—Keep a smile on 
your face till 10 o’clock and it will stay 
there all day. 

ORVILLE Wricnut—Safety in the air is 
almost entirely a matter of maintaining a 
sufficient hight. 

Witt1uamM B. ForsusH— About one 
grown up person in a hundred really enjoys 
reading verse. 

Rev. J. G. Gratz—St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, treats its criminals better than its 
school children. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—A hat to be up to 
the moment must be coquettishly, even tip- 
sically inclined. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—The perfect dull man 
will not laugh when he sees a bishop sit 
down on a bishop’s hat. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON — The perfect 
woman is forty, is married and is the 
mother of five children. 

IgNAcE PADEREWSKI—There is not one 
Pole now living who would not give his 
heart’s blood for the Stars and Stripes. 

Pror. FRANKLIN H. Gipprincs—Peace 
at any price means the surrender of civili- 
zation, liberty, responsibility and _ self- 
respect. 

Premier Liroyp Grorce—We have lost 
many ships, but German piracy brought in 
America—and we are perfectly satisfied 
with the balance. 
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FACING THE MUSIC 


T is the patriotic duty of every thrifty American to 

subscribe to the Liberty Loan, which will release two 

billions to the help of the Great Cause and at the same 

time be spent upon our own shores in manufacture 
and trade. It is a patriotic duty for every American to sub- 
mit cheerfully to the heavy war taxes that are about to be 
put upon us. 

As a country we are pretty well off. 

We have work to do in a woeful war, and sacrifices to 
make, but in the meantime our general business continues 
to bound, and when the war-work is all over we shall,be 
a busier and more prosperous country than ever, we 
shall have a better national backbone, and we shall enjoy 
the permanent fruits of new and wonderful international 
friendships. 

As a nation we have been literally jerked into unwonted 
activity. We did not want to get into this thing, but now 
that we have got into it, it is good for us. 


A GLEAM 


HE military situation is as dark as ever. No one could 
Lyons venture to predict what the next three months 
will bring forth. It is still a fight between an elephant and 
a whale, but the belligerents have exchanged roles. Great 
Britain is now the dominant force upon the land and Ger- 
many upon the sea. How long British commerce can endure 
the raids of the U-boats and how long the Hindenburg line 
can hold out against Haig’s artillery are questions that only 
the future can answer. 

But while the issue and the end of the war are as uncer- 
tain as before and the clouds still cover the battlefield we are 
getting a clearer light upon the question of the terms of 
possible peace. The revolution of Russia, while it may have 
weakened the military force of the Allies, has greatly 
strengthened their cause, not only by making distinct the 
issue between liberty and despotism, but also by removing 
one of the chief causes of the tension among the Allies. 
America, with its millions of Russian refugees, could not 
be expected to sympathize with the extension of the Czar’s 
domain over other alien peoples. But we do sympathize with 
the desire of Russia for a free passage to the open sea not 
merely thru the Dardanelles but also thru the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. The possession of Constanti- 
nople was a dynastic ambition, rather than a real neces- 
sity of the Russian people, and now that they have gained 
control of their own government they have exprest a willing- 
ness to relinquish the claim on Constantinople provided the 
Dardanelles are put under some sort of international control. 
Some such arrangement would undoubtedly be acceptable to 
Turkey and would remove the objections that have been 





Every last man of us, every last woman of us, and every 
last child of us (except babies) is thinking about, things 


never thought about before, doing things never done before, 


and experiencing a new kind of heartbeat and a new and 
noble passion for humanity. 

We are doing our bit for the release of our brothers 
across the sea who wince and bleed under the lash of an 
enslaving and merciless autocracy. 

All this is as it should be, and therefore all is well! 

The downright sensible other thing for us to do now is 
to be normal in our work, normal in our play and norma! 
in our use and investment of money. 

Economy? Certainly! But no frenzied spasm of fear or 
hoarding. 

So let us face the music in a cheerful and common-sense 
fashion, and then when the last note of that same music 
has died away we can say it was a pretty decent tune 
after all. 


OF PEACE 


raised in the United States and Greece against the Russian 
annexation of Constantinople. 

To the new Russian Government we are also indebted for 
a formula which promises not only to settle the present war. 
but also to serve as a basis for a durable peace. This is 
“Peace without punitive indemnities or forcible annexation.” 
This seems to be the only way to deal a death-blow to war. 
Preachers have denounced war as wicked. Economists have 
proved that war is wasteful. But until it is demonstrated 
that war is futile, we cannot expect peace to be permanent. 
Norman Angell was right in thinking that this was the 
only fatal argument to be brought against war, but he was 
unable then to prove his point. War cannot be considered 
as necessarily unprofitable so long as new territory may be 
annexed and indemnities collected. If Germany had suc- 
ceeded in her original plan of conquering France within 
the first few months, she would have been a gainer by the 
war. Even now, if peace were made upon the situation as 
shown by the map, the Kaiser might claim a successful war 
in spite of its terrible cost. But if Germany is compelled to 
evacuate the territory she has occupied and to relinquish 
all idea of any indemnity, it would be a signal demonstra- 
tion of the futility of war and the greatest possible deter- 
rent to aggression in the future—much more effective in 
this respect than to hang the Kaiser on a gallows as high 
as Haman’s. Some of the German papers rejoice that the 
United States has come into the war because now they can 
collect a bouncing indemnity which would be impossible if 
they had only the bankrupt Allies to draw from. But this 
hope is futile because Uncle Sam will have spent his bottom 
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dollar before America is conquered. On the other hand, the 
Allies have given up all hope of ever being able to secure 
from Germany an indemnity sufficient to cover any con- 
siderable part of their expenses in the war, however com- 
pletely they may be victorious. The more utterly Germany 
is crushed the less she will be able to pay. The question of 
indemnity has ceased to be an important factor. The war is 
costing about one hundred million dollars a day and either 
side could better afford to forego an indemnity rather than 
continue the war for another year even tho a victory were 
certain. It has been several times intimated from Berlin 
that Germany would be willing to pay a compensatory in- 
demnity, but never a punitive indemnity. That is, she would 
compensate Belgium and France for the actual damage 
done to buildings and other property, but would never con- 
sent to pay the expenses of the Allies in carrying on the war. 

Since the question of indemnities is no longer an impedi- 
ment to peace, there remains little to keep the belligerents 
apart except the question of annexations: Two of the bel- 
ligerents, Italy and Bulgaria, entered the war with the 
avowed purpose of gaining new territory. Bulgaria has 
obtained possession of the territory she coveted. Italy has 
not. Russia has renounced all idea of annexation. Turkey, 
of course, would be glad to make peace on the same terms. 
Count Czernin, Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, has 
given unofficial expression to a willingness to make peace 
without annexation or indemnity. The Socialists, who are 
numerically the largest party in Germany, are all in favor 
of peace upon these terms. The Premier of Bavaria has 
exprest his concurrence with the views of Austria-Hungary. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives and the Pan-Germanic 
League declare that Germany must annex extensive terri- 
tory on both fronts or at least establish protectorates over 
Poland and Belgium. A more moderate group of annexation- 
ists propose the evacuation of France and the partition of 
Belgium, the French-speaking portion being ceded to France 
and Flanders being annexed by Germany. The German 
Chancellor refuses to commit himself, but will undoubtedly 
have to come over to the side of the anti-annexationists if 
that sentiment continues to grow as it has recently. 

The chief obstacles to a peace without annexation or in- 
demnities are Great Britain and France. The French would 
not readily relinquish the ambition they have cherished for 
nearly fifty years—the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The outside world generally agrees that the rape of these 
provinces by Germany was unrighteous and would like to 
see a restitution made to France. But the question of 
whether a majority of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
would have voted for re-annexation to France was still in 
dispute before the war and now never can be determined. 
At any rate we know that more Frenchmen have lost their 
lives in attempting to recover Alsace-Lorraine than there 
were Frenchmen in these provinces at the beginning of the 
war, and so far as the land itself is concerned France could 
not afford to continue the war for a year or even six months 
more even tho she were absolutely certain of recovering the 
lost provinces. As for the Allies, they could better afford 
to give a farm and a fortune to every one of the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine who wish to emigrate rather than con- 
tinue the war much longer. 

The attitude of Great Britain offers more difficulty. Un- 
like Italy, Bulgaria, Serbia, France, Austria-Hungary and, 
presumably, Germany, Great Britain had no intention of 
annexing new territory when she entered the war. Never- 
theless she has acquired more than all of the other belliger- 
ents put together and is determined to hold on to it. Nothing 
was said on this point by the Allies in the statement of 
their aims solicited by President Wilson. But shortly after- 
ward, Mr. Long, Secretary of State for the Colonies, an- 
nounced that the German possessions which had been con- 
quered by the British Dominions would never be returned, 
and this statement has been confirmed in the most emphatic 
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manner by Lord Robert Cecil in reply to a demand from the 
radicals in Parliament that the British Government agree 
with the Russian in declaring for peace without conquests, 
The territory acquired by Great Britain in Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific during the present war is almost as great 
in area as the United States, and the British would have 
to be very badly beaten before they would consent to relin- 
quish any considerable proportion of it. They claim, and 
not without reason, that it would’ be an injury to the in- 
habitants of the territory which has come under the British 
flag if they were placed again under the oppression of Ger- 
man or Turkish rule. 

There remains, then, the question of the Japanese con- 
quest. Japan took Kiao-chau from the Germans under 
a promise to return it to China, and we may assume that 
she would be willing to keep to this agreement if her allies 
insist upon it. Doubtless also Serbia and Montenegro might 
be induced to forego their ambitions of expansion. Italy has 
already renounced her claim on the Trentino. 

This, then, is how the matter stands at present in so far 
as the intentions of the belligerents have been made public. 
The opposing parties are obviously still wide apart in their 
hopes and ambitions. But they are evidently coming nearer 
together than they were a few months ago, so we can begin 
to measure the difference that still separates them. Altho 
we are in the midst of war, it is perfectly proper to discuss 
the terms of possible peace. Such a discussion does not 
imply any relinquishment of the determination to fight for 
victory nor any slackening in the preparation for a long 
and bitter war. Nobody is calling for a truce yet. In fact, 
it is quite likely that the fighting will continue up to the 
very day when the conference meets to settle the details of 
the terms of peace. 





PAY, PAY, PAY 


HE Army bill is law. The selective draft is a fact. 
Now for the biggest taxation bill in all our history. 
It is the young manhood of today that is to fight the war 
for us. It should be the wealth of today that pays for the 
war. 
After the conscription of men, the conscription of money. 
Posterity will have troubles enough of its own. 








WAR PROHIBITION NOW! 
HE argument for prohibition is clean-cut, simple, and 
direct. 

The drinking of alcohol never produced for any normal 
individual positive good—in health, efficiency, power, oF 
happiness. 

The drinking of alcohol does produce for countless indi- 
viduals and for society positive evil—in disease, loss of effi- 
ciency, impairment of power, vice, crime, and unhappiness. 

The best that can be said for the drinking of alcohol is 
that it affords pleasure, gratification, and sociability. The 
evils that it produces constitute too heavy a price for the 
community to pay for these epicurean benefits. 

This is the story in time of peace. In time of war the in- 
dictment against alcoholic liquor becomes tremendously 
graver. In such times as now confront the world the em- 
phasis shifts from the effect of the drinking of liquor to the 
effect of the making of liquor. 

The cold fact is that liquor is made from food; and in 
this day of the world every people which is at war is suffer- 
ing for lack of food. Here and now the question becomes 
one, not between indulgence and abstinence, between pleas- 
ure and self-denial, between personal liberty and tyranny, 
between virtue and vice, between health and disease—but 
between food and drink. 

Shall the many have food, or the few have drink? That 
is the question. 

Last year there were used in the United States in the 
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making of distilled spirits thirty-two million bushels of 
corn, three million bushels of rye, four and a half million 
bushels of malt, made from barley, and one hundred and 
fifty-two million gallons of molasses. These are the official 
figures. A careful estimate made by prominent professors 
of economics in Harvard and Yale Universities shows that 
there were used last year in the manufacture of fermented 
liquors in the United States thirteen million bushels of 
corn, fifty-four million bushels of malt, and seventeen mil- 
lion bushels of barley. 

If as much as one-sixth of the grand total of these food- 
stuffs were to be used in the manufacture of alcohol for 
industrial purposes, the saving in foodstuffs would be suffi- 
cient to supply the energy required of seven million men 
for one year. 

Cutting off one-half of our production of distilled and fer- 
mented liquors would save enough foodstuff to provide eleven 
million loaves of bread a day. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we all to suffer 
for lack of food in order that some of us may continue to 
get pleasure out of drink? 

A time of national crisis like this is a time for national 
and individual self-sacrifice. We shall all make sacrifices, 
not so much because we must as because we will. The spirit 
of the American people is right. But the sense of the Amer- 
ican people must be kept right also. To sacrifice bread for 
beer, food for whiskey, would be utter folly and wickedness. 

Let us follow England’s example and cut down immedi- 
ately the number of pounds of foodstuffs that we permit to 
be made into drink. 


THE IRISH QUESTION REFERRED 
TO IRISHMEN 


LOYD GEORGE has sprung a new proposal on the 

Irish question, that is to let Ireland as a whole deter- 
mine what kind of a government it wants. This is in itself 
a recognition of the right of Home Rule, but it involves the 
assumption—rather startling at present—that Ireland is 
already sufficiently united to act as a whole on any question. 
Three years ago Belfast was in the control of an armed 
force, supplied with smuggled guns from Germany and 
sworn to resist the King’s troops if they should attempt to 
enforce the laws of Parliament. One year ago Dublin was in 
the control of an armed force, supplied with smuggled guns 
from Germany, and fighting the King’s troops who were 
trying to enforce the laws of Parliament. The Home Rule 
bill had thrice passed Parliament and received the King’s 
signature in 1914, yet it has never been carried out. Lloyd 
George, who was active in putting it thru Parliament, now 
admits that it can never be put into effect over all Ireland, 
because of the opposition of Ulster. Sir Edward Carson, 
who organized the Ulster rebellion against Home Rule, is 
now second in power to the Premier. 

Yet if the people of Ireland were called upon now 
to express their real preferences on the question, Home 
Rule would probably pass in Ulster and be rejected in the 
south of Ireland. For those who once would have been satis- 
fied with a moderate measure of local self-government now 
demand an independent republic. The recent election to 
Parliament of a man who is in prison for participating in 
the Dublin rebellion shows how far the Home Rulers have 
advanced beyond Home Rule. 

The Government has tried to put off the Irish question 
till the end of the war, but that proves to be impossible. 
England must win Ireland in order to win the war. Every 
man in England, Scotland and Wales is subject to draft, but 
not a man can be drawn from Ireland. On the contrary 
150,000 regular troops have to be maintained in Ireland to 
prevent insurrection. It was the Irish in Australia who 
killed conscription. It is the Irish in America, and not the 
Germans, who are most bitter against England. 

All parties appeal to American opinion and cite American 








precedent. The Sinn Feiners claim that they are fighting 
like Washington for freedom from British tyranny. The 
Home Rulers say their solution is the same as that succegs- 
fully adopted in the federalization of the United States. The 
Unionists assert that in maintaining the Union by force of 
arms they are following the example of Lincoln, and they 
inquire what we would do if Minnesota should aspire to 
set up an independent German-speaking republic. The Lon- 
don Times, formerly the foe of Home Rule of any kind, is 
publishing a series of messages in favor of it from ex- 
President Roosevelt, ex-President Eliot of Harvard, Mayor 
Mitchel of New York and other prominent Americans. But 
while the Times is printing Mayor Mitchel’s plea for Irish 
nationalism men are being imprisoned in Dublin for cireu- 
lating quotations from the writings of his grandfather, who 
was transported to Bermuda for treason in ’48. 

On the other hand American interference is highly re- 
sented by those whose views it contradicts. For instance the 
veteran Positivist, Frederic Harrison, writes: 

As an Englishman, I wonder to see my stalwart friend Roose- 
velt and so many leaders of American intellect and statesmanship 
echoing the stale sophisms of our enemies during one of the most 
inveterate trials to which Britain has ever been exposed. What 
would Americans do if we intervened in one of their dilemmas— 
say, if our ex-Ministers, doctors and preachers were to summon 
them with a passionate appeal to raise up their 12,000,000 of 
colored citizens to equal human dignity, to wipe out the national 
stigma on the commonwealth that every man or woman born with 
a dark skin is born into the shame of exclusion and the life of a 
pariah race? 

Under such circumstances Americans may well be wary 
of proffering their advice. As Lloyd George says, it ought 
not to be impossible for a convention representing all inter- 
ests and parties in Ireland to draft a constitution when the 
four warring states of South Africa came together into a 
union. But the African states had merely been fighting each 
other for three years, not hating each other for three cen- 
turies. The obstacles to a settlement are psychological rather 
than political. Anybody can draft a good constitution for 
Ireland but nobody could get the Irish to agree to it. 





FIND THE PLACE FOR HIM 

HE President has decided not to accept the offer of 

Theodore Roosevelt to raise two or more divisions of 
volunteers for immediate service in France. The President 
gives excellent reasons for his decision; as a soldier and a, 
good American Mr. Roosevelt has promptly accepted the de- 
cision of the Commander-in-Chief. But now that that ques- 
tion is settled, it would be a good thing if the Government 
could discover some way to utilize the “fine vigor and en- 
thusiasm,” to use the President’s words, of “an ex-President 
who has rendered many conspicuous public services and 
proved his gallantry in many striking ways.” Mr. Wilson is 
quite right in saying further that the assignment of Mr. 
Roosevelt to service would “politically . .. have a very 
fine effect and make a profound impression.” 

When a democracy goes to war it is unwise, indeed it is 
impossible, to ignore the element of popular desire and pop- 
ular enthusiasm. We must not only, as the President says, 
make war scientifically and practically; we must dramatize 
the war for the effect upon the popular imagination. 

In this world of ours nothing arouses enthusiasm, not 
even a great cause, like a commanding personality. There 
is a considerable number of the American people upon 
whom no personality has a more stimulating effect than that 
of Mr. Roosevelt. This great potential asset should not be 
ignored in the magnificent struggle for democracy which 
the American people are taking their part in waging. 

Mr. Roosevelt is genuinely and eagerly anxious to serve. 
The Administration should think out some method of avail- 
ing itself of his power and ability in a position commen- 
surate with his dignity as ex-President of the United States 
and worthy of the outstanding services which he has ren- 
dered in the past to the American nation and the world. 
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On the 17th of May the 
Senate verse Senate defeated the at- 

Army Bill tempt to send the com- 
pulsory service bill back to conference 
with the House of Representatives and 
passed the measure. The eight who 
carried their dissatisfaction with the 
bill to the point of voting to send it 
back to conference were Gore of Okla- 
homa, Gronna of North Dakota, Hard- 
wick of Georgia, Kirby of Arkansas, 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Norris of 
Nebraska, Stone of Missouri, and 
Trammel of Florida. Senator Varda- 
man of Mississippi was paired against 
the bill, and Senator Fall of New Mex- 
ico was excused from voting. The list 
of opponents of the measure correspond 
in a general way to the group that op- 
posed the President on the armed neu- 
trality bill and the declaration of war. 


Wilson As soon as the uni- 

versal service bill 
Announces Draft .ocured the approval 
of the Senate, President Wilson issued 
a proclamation making known its 
terms to the nation, providing the ma- 
chinery for registration, and appealing 
to the people to see that the mobiliza- 
tion of the citizen army is efficiently 
carried out. Registration will take 
place on the fifth of June between 
seven in the morning and seven in the 
evening, within the election precinct 
in which the person called to service 
has his permanent residence. Men who 
have not on that date reached their 
twenty-first birthday, or who have al- 
ready attained their thirty-first, or who 
are enlisted in some branch of the 
army or navy are exempt; all others 
must register under penalty of im- 
prisonment for not more than one 
year. The sick may register by agent 
and the absent by mail. Persons away 
from their usual residence should ap- 


ply to the county clerk of the place 
where they may be staying for regis- 
tration forms to mail to the registry 
board of their home precinct. The for- 
mal provisions of the law set forth in 
the proclamation were followed by an 
eloquent address to the American peo- 
ple urging each to do whatever duty 
might be assigned to him without in- 
sisting that his services be used in the 
way of his choice or not at all. 


President Wilson has 
selected Major-Gen- 
eral Pershing as the 
commander of the first division of 
American soldiers which will see serv- 
ice “somewhere in Europe.” The first 
expeditionary army will be composed 
entirely of regular soldiers, a division, 
probably equal to 25.000 men, from 
the army; some ten thousand engineers 
and a regiment of foresters; 2600 
marines, and various auxiliaries making 
a grand total of approximately 40,000. 
The second line of defense will be 
largely taken from the National Guard. 
The third army, based upon the selec- 
tive draft, will not go into training 
before September and may not be em- 
ployed in Europe till well into next 
spring. General Pershing at the time of 
his appointment was in command of 
the Southern Department of the army. 
Few men of any rank in the American 
army have seen as much service as 
General Pershing. In the Indian cam- 
paigns in the southwest, the war in 
Cuba, the Philippine campaigns and 
in the punitive expedition into Mexico 
he took an active and creditable part. 
Colonel Doyen has been selected to 
command the marines who are to go 
to Europe. 

Altho Congress by the provisions of 
the army bill had authorized the Presi- 
dent to call into service volunteer divis- 
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ions, such as those recruited by Ex- 
President Roosevelt, these authorized 
powers will not be exercized. President 
Wilson stated that in his opinion such 
a volunteer force would interfere with 
the plans of the administration for 
recruiting an army by draft, since it 
would include many older men who 
are wanted for officers of the regular 
army or of the new national army. 
The immediate duty of the military 
authorities is to recruit existing estab- 
lishments to full war-time strength. 
The regular army can still find place for 
nearly a hundred thousand more volun- 
teers, and the Senate has authorized 
increase in the personnel of the navy, 
from 87,00u to 150,000 men, and of the 
marine corps from 17,000 to 30,000. 
The national guard also must bring its 
units to their full complement. Equip- 
ment for all these forces will be ready 
during the summer, and thereafter the 
factories making munitions and sup- 
plies for the Government will have to 
provide for the needs of the first 500,- 
000 mobilized by the selective draft. 
An amendment to the army budget bill 
limits the operation of the draft to 
a period of four months after the pres- 
ent war with Germany. 
. It is now dis- 
American Destroyers dened Oak « 
in British Waters _ flotilla of Amer- 


ican destroyers under the command of 
Rear Admiral W. S. Sims arrived at 
Queenstown on May 4 and has been 
operating against the U-boats ever 
since. As the long line steamed into 
the harbor under the Stars and Stripes 
they were received enthusiastically 
and the photographer of the British 
Government took motion pictures which 
were shown in London a few days later. 
After the commander of the British fleet 
in the harbor had greeted the Ameri- 
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THE GREAT WAR 


May 14—Italians start offensive on 
the Isonzo. Twenty-six British ves- 
sels sunk in past week. 


May 15—Warships, submarines and 
airplanes engage in Adriatic. Brit- 
ish take Roeux. 

May 16—British passenger steamer 
“Highland Corrie” torpedoed with- 
out warning. German Chancellor re- 
fuses to state terms of peace. 


ey 17—-Lloyd George proposes Home 

ule with separation of six Ulster 
counties or an Irish convention to 
settle the question. Germans evacu- 
ate Bullecourt. 
May 18—Italians storm Monte Vodice. 
President Wilson signs draft bill. 
May 19—Nicaragua and Honduras 
break with Germany. Russian Pro- 
visional Government reorganized 
and declares for general peace with- 
out conquests or contributions. 

May 20—British gain another mile of 
trenches near Bullecourt. Sweden 
angered by the sinking of three 
Swedish grain ships. 




















can officers he asked: “When can you 
be ready for business?” The American 
commander replied: “We can ‘start at 
once. We made preparations on the 
way over.” In fact, they had already 
begun their service, for they had picked 
up and escorted safely thru the danger 
zone one of the largest of Atlantic 
liners. 

Whether the American flotilla had 
anything to do with it or not, it is 
pleasant to note that the latest report 
of the British Admiralty gives 26 ships 
sunk instead of 64 for the previous 
week. This is less than it has been for 
a month. Of these 18 were over 1500 
tons instead of 24 in the week before. 


Herbert C. Hoover 
has accepted the 
post of American 
Commissioner of Food Administration 
tendered him by President Wilson. In 
his statement of acceptance Mr. 
Hoover said that in taking the posi- 
tion he assumed that Congress would 
grant the administration all necessary 
powers to handle the food situation 
in an efficient manner. He mentioned 
some of the policies which he desired 
to have understood in the administra- 
tion of his new office: that he should 
be regarded as an administrator 
rather than as a “food dictator,” that 
existing distributive agencies be util- 
ized to their full extent, that so far 
as possible all important posts in the 
service be filled by volunteers, and that 
the food administration, while codp- 
erating with the Department of Agri- 
culture and other branches of the 
national Government, be responsible 
only to the President. Very careful 
division of function and responsibility 
has been arranged between Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston and Mr. 
Hoover. All measures directly extend- 
ing the normal activities of the De- 
partment of .Agriculture in reference 
to the conservation and production 
of farm crops will be administered 
thru that department, but the excep- 
tional war powers over distribution, 


Hoover Gets 
Extended Powers 


consumption, prices, foreign trade, 
requisition and storage which it may 
be necessary to exercize will be in 
the hands of the Commissioner of Food 
Administration. 

Nothing like compulsory rationing is 
now contemplated by the Government. 
Mr. Hoover intends to issue instruc- 
tions to consumers from time to time, 
but he will rely upon the good faith of 
individuals to see that they are ob- 
served. He and Secretary Houston both 
assert that there is no cause for food 
hoarding or excessive economy, and 
Mr. Hoover suggests as a consumer’s 
motto, “Eat plenty, wisely, and with- 
cout waste.” 

‘ The little republics 
Central America ef Menduss ond 
andthe War Nicaragua have fol- 
lowed the example of Guatemala and 
severed all diplomatic relations with 
Germany. Costa Rica and Panama have 
already offered the United States the 
use of their ports for our navy. Salva- 
dor alone of all the Central American 
nations has remained strictly neutral 
in the war between the United States 
and Germany. The marked solidarity 
of sentiment thruout Central America 
and the island republics is gratifying 
since it shows the confidence in our 
friendship and disinterested motives 
resulting from our foreign policy, and 
also because it relieves us of the neces- 
sity of keeping a part of our forces 
on this side of the Atlantic to police 
the Caribbean region. Mexico, however, 
is still a doubtful quantity. President 
Carranza’s remark at a banquet given 
recently to honor General Obregon that 
Mexico might against her will be 
drawn into the world conflict is open 
to two interpretations since he did not 
make plain to which side the neutrality 
of the nation might incline. 


The inactivity of Russia 
Roeuz and has permitted Hindenburg 
Bullecourt to bring large numbers of 
troops, 600,000 it is said, from the 
eastern front to the western, but more 
than half this number must have been 
lost in the first month of the Anglo- 
French offensive. Altho the number of 
dead and wounded on the German side 
cannot be told, it is known that 49,579 
Germans were taken prisoner between 
April 9, when the British drive began, 
and May 12. The arms captured include 
444 heavy and field cannon, 943 ma- 
chine guns and 386 trench cannon and 
mortars. 

The strong mass attacks of the Ger- 
mans have not resulted in any con- 
siderable gains during the week, but 
on the contrary the British have taken 
two more of the villages lying between 
Arras and the Wotan line, Roeux and 
Bullecourt. Roeux lies in a bend of the 
Scarpe River and its chemical works, 
quarries and cemetery had been con- 
verted into a formidable fortress by 
means of underground passages, con- 
crete covers and concealed guns. For 
weeks this has been the scene of hot 
fighting, but finally the Germans were 
ousted from these strongholds and a 
few Irish soldiers, coming back from 


the cemetery, lost their way in the dark 
and entered the village of Roeux by 
mistake. This place was not on the 
program for the day, but being there 
they proceeded to clear out the dug- 
outs in one of which they found the 
officers of a British battalion which 
had been wiped out a few days before. 
A German doctor was tending the 
wounded and had labeled them for 
Berlin, but the direction had to be 
changed to London and the doctor had 
to be included. 


It was the plan of 


— . the joint war council 
Start Offensive oF the Allies to start 
an offensive against the Central 


Powers from all sides this spring, but 
the revolution in Russia disorganized 
that country so that it has so far not 
been able to take any part in this co- 
operative movement. The French and 
British started their offensive on the 
Somme earlier than they had intended 
in order to give Russia a chance to 
recover and the strong attack they 
launched against the Hindenburg line 
seems also to have had the effect of 
diverting from Italy the offensive 
which the Germans and Austrians 
were supposed to be preparing in the 
Trentino. At any rate the Italians, in- 
stead of having to defend their fron- 
tier from another attack in the west as 
they expected to, have themselves taken 
the offensive in the east. 

Since last November, when the Ital- 
ians took the city of Gorizia and se- 
cured a foothold on the Carso plateau, 
there have been no operations of im- 
portance. But on Sunday, May 13, the 
heavy artillery which the British have 
sent to Italy began planting their 
shells with great accuracy upon the 
Austrian lines on the mountains east 
of the Isonzo River. Then the Italian 
troops charged and before the week 
was over they had possession of two 
peaks, Monte Cucco and Monte Vodice, 
of the ridge running north of Gorizia. 
They are also said to have taken 
Duino on the Adriatic, which brings 
them within a dozen miles of Triest. 


, A battle unique in 
A Battle -, the history of the 
Three Dimensions world took place 
in the Strait of Otranto, between Italy 
and Albania on May 15. Five nations 
participated in it and the fighting was 
carried on in the air, on the sea and 
under water simultaneously. A squad- 
ron of Austrian and German cruisers 
and destroyers made a night attack 
upon the chain of Italian, British and 
French patrol vessels blocking the 
Strait. Fourteen British drifters and 
several Italian vessels were sunk, 
yielding 72 prisoners. British and Ital- 
ian cruisers hurried to the spot and 
pursued the enemy all the way back to 
Cattaro. The British cruiser “Dart- 
mouth” kept in contact with three 
enemy ships for more than two hours 
at high speed firing about 600 shots, 
but was struck by a torpedo from a 
U-boat and lost several men. The Ital- 
ian seaplanes hovered over the enemy 
vessels in their flight dropping bombs. 
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The Russian revolution 
The Rus _ & following the course 
Crisis of the French. The mod- 
erates are being successively swallowed 
up by the extremists. The Provisional 
Government as at first constituted was 
composed of liberals and republicans 
of the type of the French Girondists, 
but they have been displaced by the 
radicals og the unofficial organization 
known as the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates corresponding 
to the Jacobin Club. The conflict arose 
over the question of foreign policy. 
In order to reassure Great Britain and 
France who were anxious lest Russia 
should back out of the war and leave 
Germany free to throw her forces on 
the western front, Dr. Milukov, the 
Foreign Minister, issued a statement 
declaring that the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be true to the engagements 
between Russia and her Allies. 

This aroused the distrust of the 
Council, who demanded to know to 
what obligations the nation was thus 
being committed, but Milukov refused 


-to disclose the secret treaties of Russia 


with France and Great Britain on the 
ground that this would be a breach of 
trust and break up the alliance. Speak- 
ing on this point in the Duma Mr. 
Plechanov said: 

If we publish the secret treaties we shall 
destroy our obligations to our Allies and 
shall call forth their enmity toward us. 
Perhaps we shall find ourselves in alliance 
against our present Allies. 


But the Provisional Government was 
powerless to stand against the Council, 
suv Milukov had to resign. The Minister 
of War, Alexander Guchkov, also threw 
up his post in despair because of the 
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COMMANDING OUR EUROPEAN FLEET 


The honor of being the first United States offi- 
cer in charge of actual service in the war be- 
longs to Rear Admiral William S. Sims, sent 
over to London several weeks ago to arrange 
with the British Admiralty for our naval co- 
operation. The work of our destroyer fleet in 
European waters is now under his command 


continuous interference of the social- 
ists with military affairs. The loss of 
these two able men from the Govern- 
ment weakens the confidence of the 
Allies in the stability of the new 
régime, but it is hoped that the in- 
clusion of the radical elements in the 
new coalition cabinet may give it more 
popular support at home. The new 
Foreign Minister is Michael I. Terest- 
chenko, formerly Minister of Finance. 
He is one of the richest men in Russia 
with estates valued at $30,000,000, and 
he has been a leader in the mobilization 
of Russian industries for the war. The 
Socialist Minister of Justice, A. F. 
Kerenski, has been put in charge of 
the War Department to replace Gen- 
eral Guchkov. The new cabinet in- 
cludes six Socialists of various groups, 
five Constitutional Democrats and two 
Cctobrists. The Octobrists are less 
radical than the other parties and the 
posts assigned to them are the State 
Controller and Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, head of the Russian Church. 

While the government has been in 
such disorder the country -has been 
drifting into chaos. The army is dis- 
organized; discipline is forgotten and 
desertions are constant. The transpor- 
tation system is failing to supply either 
the cities or the soldiers with coal and 
food. A, band of anarchists took pos- 
session of the palace of the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg and when at the end of 
a week they were induced to vacate it 
was found that gold and silver objects 
of art worth more than a million dollars 
had disappeared. To add to the con- 
fusion the peasants holding a congress 
at Petrograd are demanding a voice in 
the government and an immediate par- 
tition of the great estates among the 
people. The anarchistic elements at the 
capital have been increased by the re- 
turn of the revolutionists who had 
been banished to Siberia or living in 
exile in Switzerland. 


: The Council of Work- 
No Annexations jion’s and Soldiers’ 
No Indemnities pelegates, which is 
the dominant power in Russia today, 
has issued an appeal to the proletariat 
of the world to join with them in es- 
tablishing a just and durable peace. 
To their comrades of enemy countries 
they say: 


The democracy of the revolution of Rus- 
sia appeals to the Socialists of Austria and 
Germany. You cannot allow your govern- 
ments to be the executioners of Russian 
liberty. You cannot allow your govern- 
ments, taking advantage of the joy evoked 
in the Russian army by liberty and fra- 
ternity, to hurl their troops onto the west- 
ern front, in the first place in order to 
crush France, and then to dash on Russia 
and finally crush you as well as the in- 
ternational proletariat in the grip of im- 
perialism. 


Their appeal to the Socialists of the 
Allies contains these passages: 


The Russian revolutionary democracy 
addresses itself in the first place to you, 
Socialists of the Allied countries. You 
must not allow the voice of the Russian 
Provisional Government to remain isolated 
from the union of the Allied powers. You 
must force your governments to proclaim 
resolutely the platform of peace without 
annexations or indemnities and the right 
of the people to settle their destinies. 
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You will force the governments of 
enemy countries to renounce forever their 
policy of usurpation, pillage and violence, 
and openly to recognize their crimes, thus 
calling upon their heads the just anger of 
their peoples, 

This proposal was brought up in the 
British Parliament by one of the So- 
cialist members, Philip Snowdon, who 
called upon the British Government to 
make a similar renunciation of con- 
quest and compensation. He said that 
the German and Italian Socialists held 
similar views and that if peace did not 
come soon the revolution would spread 
to the Allied countries, one of which 
was already threatened. We are left to 
guess or to wait to see which one he 
meant. ‘ 

Lord Robert Cecil, speaking for the 
Foreign Office in the absence of Mr. 
Balfour, said that the treaties binding 
Russia to her allies had not yet been 
repudiated and so must be regarded as 
still binding. He described the shock- 
ing treatment of the natives in the 
German African colonies and said: 

If there is any measure of success in 
the war, I should regard with horror the 
idea of returning natives who have been 
freed from a government of that kind. 

While it is true that we did not take 
them in order to rescue the natives from 
German rule, but as part of the war opera- 
tions, having rescued them, are we going 
to hand them back? 

Lord Robert also condemned the idea 
of returning Armenia, Syria and Ara- 
bia to Turkish rule and asked if Great 
Britain could commit herself to a 
policy of non-annexation in regard to 
Poland, Alsace-Lorraine and Italia 
Irredenta. And was there to be no 
reparation for the injury of Belgium, 
Serbia and France, and for the de- 
struction of peaceful merchant ships? 


sos One of the difficulties 
Fraternizing of conducting the war 
atthe Front i, keeping the enemies 
from becoming friends. At the first 
Christmas of the campaign it was found 
impossible to prevent the British and 
German soldiers from meeting between 
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WHAT HE NEEDS IS NOT SO MUCH ADVICE AS HELP! 


the lines and enjoying an amicable chat. 
Since then the feelings of mutual 
hatred and distrust have grown so that 
such a scene would be impossible be- 
tween this pair of foes, but on the 
eastern front we find a more extensive 
and persistent manifestation of the 
same spirit of inter-army comradery. 
As soon as the Czar was deposed the 
German people realized that the Rus- 
sian menace which they had so long 
dreaded was removed and the troops 
showed themselves reluctant to enter 
upon any further conquests of Russian 
territory. The Russian troops for their 
part regarded the revolution as putting 
ar: end to the war and set about making 
peace with their opponents across the 
trenches without waiting for negotia- 
tions between the governments. Their 
officers threatened to turn the artillery 
on the fraternizing soldiers, but the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies prevented them from carry- 
ing out their threats. Finding it im- 
possible to keep the troops up to the 
fighting pitch General Brussilov threat- 
ened to resign. Then the Council per- 
ceived the danger and issued a procla- 
mation warning the army in the fol- 
lowing terms against so weakening the 
resistance of Russia: 

Soldiers and comrades at the front, we 
speak to you in the name of the Russian 
Revolutionary Democracy. The people did 
not wish the war which was begun by em- 
perors and capitalists of all countries, and 
therefore, after the abdication of the Czar, 
the people considered it urgent to end the 
war as rapidly as possible. Do not forget, 
soldiers and comrades, that the regiments 
of William are destroying revolutionary 
Russia. Do not forget that the loss of free 
Russia would be a catastrophe, not only 
to us but to the working classes of the 
entire world. ; 

The fraternizing which is taking place 
at present at the front can easily become 
a trap. Do not forget that revolutionary 
troops have only the right to fraternize 
with troops who are also revolutionary 


and who are also ready to die for peace 
and liberty. 


The German army is not a revolutionary 
army if it is still blindly following William 
and Charles, emperors and capitalists. You 
are fraternizing openly, not with enemy 
soldiers, but with officers of the enemy gen- 
eral staff, disguised as common soldiers. 
Peace will not be obtained by separate 
treaties or by the fraternizing of isolated 
regiments and battalions. This will only 
lead to the loss of the Russian revolution, 
the safety of which does not lie in a sep- 
arate peace or armistice. 


— After leaving New 
Pe ae " York the French 

ompietes 40ur commission divided. 
Marshal Joffre, Admiral Chocheprat, M. 
Hovelaque and several other members 
of. the war mission passed thru New 
England to receive the hospitality of 
Boston. President Lowell of Harvard 
University conferred upon Marshal 
Joffre the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
While in Boston the French emissaries 
appeared before a joint session of the 
legislature where Governor McCall ex- 
tended them the welcome of Massa- 
chusetts. In the meantime, M. Viviani 
crossed the boundary of Canada to 
address the Dominion Parliament at 
Ottawa. Acting Premier George Foster 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the 
opposition, praised M. Viviani as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the French 
people, and he in turn paid a deserved 
tribute to the valor of the Canadian 
soldiers on the battlefields of France 
and Flanders. After this brief visit to 
Canada, M. Viviani went to Boston, 
where he was received with as much 
enthusiasm as his colleagues had been 
on the previous day. Marshal Joffre 
then paid a flying visit to Montreal 
before returning to Washington. On 
the ‘return trip the French commission- 
ers stopped at Baltimore to please the 
people who were eager to do them 
honor. 

The British and French war missions 
shortened their tour to permit a joint 
conference in Washington with the 


Italian commission and the official rep- 
resentatives of the American Govern- 
ment. Russian commissioners were 
also shortly expected to be in Wash- 
ington to take part in the conference, 
Wilson Pledges Following a joint 

: conference of 

Labor Conservation British labor del- 


egates with officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, President Wilson 
addressed the labor men on the domes- 
tic issues created by the war. As is 
well known, the necessity for an in- 
creased quantity of labor in certain 
industries has led to a general relaxa- 
tion of the laws limiting working hours 
or forbidding child labor. This ten- 
dency the President deprecated in the 
strongest terms. “I have been very 
much alarmed,” he said, “at the ap- 
parent inclination of the legislatures of 
one or two of our states to set aside 
even temporarily the laws which have 
safeguarded standards of labor and of 
life.” He exprest confidence in the 
loyalty of the working men of the 
United States both to the nation and 
to its cause in the present war and he 
declared that it would be inexcusable 
to take advantage of their patriotism 
to enact legislation abridging their ex- 
isting rights. In his speech the Presi- 
dent defined the object of the war as 
the attainment of democracy. He ad- 
mitted that there are many different 
forms of democratic government and 
that we were not fighting for any par- 
ticular form, but he insisted that the 
essential safeguard of every form of 
democracy is the equal admission of 
ali men and all women to the right of 
a voice in the government: 

















Kadel & Herbert 
BLESSING THE STARS AND STRIPES IN 
FRANCE 


At the Cathedral of St. Denys a service of con- 

secration dedicates the colors of each new de- 

tachment of troops for the front. At this service, 

for the first time, the flag of the United States 
was included 
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A PIONEER IN CITY EFFICIENCY 


In the person of Gaylord C. Cummin, Grand 
Rapids has perhaps the nearest approach in 
America to the type of trained municipal chief 
executive common abroad, who is put at the head 
of the city’s administration not because he is a 
good fellow with a big following or has a pull 
with the “machine,” but because he knows city 
government and has the personal capacity to 
administrate. About two years ago the city of 
Jackson, Michigan, having a population of about 
30,000, had begun its experiment with the coni- 
mission-manager plan, but was having its trou- 
bles; the right man was needed to vitalize the 
system. Very naturally they turned to the city 
which the new system had made famous: Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mr. Waite, the city manager there, 
recommended for the Jackson position his own 
city engineer, who had been broken into the 
new way of running a city. Mr. Cummin was 
the man and he forthwith became the city man- 
ager of Jackson. He made good from the start, 
s0 much so that in two years’ time Jackson could 
no longer hold him, even at a salary of $6000, 
which is extraordinary for a public office in a 
smal] city. Grand Rapids bid $10,000 and a big- 
ger outlook, and he is now on the job there. He 
has already installed modern accounting systems, 
put the budget on a scientific basis, started a 
water-waste survey, reorganized the public wel- 
fare resources and made many other reforms. 
Mr. Cummin’s successive promotions mark the 
beginning of the creation in this country of the 
profession of City Administrator 


Within three weeks after 
enon President Wilson had 

signed the act authorizing 
the extension of $3,000,000,000 of 
credit to our Allies, $670,000,000 of 
that sum had already been placed. 
Great Britain had taken $325,000,000; 
Belgium, $45,000,000; France, Italy 
and Russia, a hundred million each. 
The first loan to Russia, on May 16, 
was politically important as expressing 
the confidence of the administration 
that the present Russian Government 
will be sufficiently stable to weather 
all internal disorder and loyal enough 
to the common cause of the Allies to 
resist all pressure from Germany to 
withdraw from the war. In order to 
make certain that the Russians get full 
value for the money which we have 
loaned them, the Treasury Department 
will place at the disposal of the Rus- 
Slans expert buyers familiar with 
American conditions and commodity 
values. 


The Treasury De- 
partment an- 
nounced on May 18 
that with only twenty-six days remain- 
ing in which to receive subscriptions 
less than half the two billion dollar 
Liberty Loan had been covered. The 


Advertising 
Government Bonds 





great banks and corporations have in- 
vested largely, but the small investor 
has not yet risen to the occasion. In 
the opinion of Secretary McAdoo and 
other officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment this seeming indifference is in 
part due to the feeling that the loan 
would in any case be oversubscribed so 
that the modest contribution of an in- 
dividual investor would not be missed, 
and in part to ignorance of the advan- 
tages of investment and of the method 
of subscribing. In order to give the 
loan wider publicity a huge advertising 
campaign has been undertaken. The 
Liberty Loan committee has distributed 
400,000 circulars and application blanks. 
A Woman’s Liberty Loan committee 
has also been organized with the special 
pyrpose of inducing the women of 
America to invest. June 3 has been 
fixed as Liberty Loan Sunday and cler- 
gymen of all denominations are urged 
to advocate from the pulpit the pur- 
chase of the bonds. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company has offered to ad- 
vance to its employees one-fourth of 
their year’s salary to invest in Govern- 
ment bonds, the money to be repaid in 
small installments. Banks and trust 
companies subscribing for $100,000 or 
more of the bond issue are privileged 
to make payments by credit on their 
books to the account of the Treasurer 
of the United States, the amount so 
credited to be withdrawn from time to 
time as required. 


One of the features 
of the new war tax- 
ation which attract- 
ed the unfavorable attention of many 
Senators and Representatives was the 
projected increase in postal rates and 
especially the extension of the zone 
system, now familiar in connection with 
the parcels post, to second class mail 
matter. Spokesmen for the newspapers 
and periodicals pointed out to the 
finance committee of the Senate that 


Protests Against 
Postal Increase 


the effect of the zone system would 
be to make impossible any cheap peri- 
odical with a national circulation and 
that the increased rates would, in con- 
junction with a war slump in adver- 
tising and the increased cost of paper, 
wipe out of existence many valuable 
newspapers and magazines. If many 
papers should be destroyed, or even 
forced to limit their circulation, the 
increased postal rates would mean de- 
creased revenues. 

Samuel Gompers, chief of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, issued a pub- 
lic statement urging that every labor 
union should protest to Congress 
against the contemplated increase on 
the ground that it was a blow to the 
freedom .of the press and an attempt 
to tax out of existence enterprizes 
employing thousands of workingmen 
in printing and allied trades. Capital 
joined labor in protest. The Merchants’ 
Association of New York telegraphed 
to Washington its opposition to the 
zone system for second class mail mat- 
ter, pointing out the commercial injury 
which would result from the destruc- 
tion of periodicals or the narrowing of 
their area of circulation. 


Cuba When Cuba declared war on 
Auten Germany many in the United 

States thought that in view 
of the slender resources and disturbed 
political conditions of the republic the 
Allies would reap no material advan- 
tage from the action of Cuba beyond 
harmonious coéperation with the Amer- 
ican fleet in the Caribbean. It was 
even feared that this advantage might 
be offset by the necessity for an 
American loan to enable the Cuban 
Government to set its house in order. 
But it now appears that Cuba intends 
to take a real as well as a nominal 
part in the war. Minister of the In- 
terior Aurelio Hevia announces that a 
commission of military and naval offi- 
cers under General José Marti will con- 
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IT TAKES BOATS TO BATTLE HERE 
The ingenuity of the retreating Germans has made spring floods a weapon of defense along the 
western front. Huge areas between the lines have been inundated and in the Soissons region par. 
ticularly cuttings have been made to turn the river into the trenches. An army correspondent 


describes the fighting under these conditions in a graphic story, published on page 357 of this issue 
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THERE’S AN 


ITALIAN WAR MISSION HERE, TOO 


The third group of allied representatives who have come to this country to discuss American codperation in the war is headed by Enrico Arlotta, 

Italian Minister of Maritime and Railway Transportation. From left to right the members are: Alvise Bragadini of the Transportation Depart- 

ment; General Gugliemetti, Military Attaché; Minister Arlotta; Commander Vannutelli, representing the Navy; G. Pardo of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce; and Gaetana Pietra of the Agricultural Department 


sult with the Government of the United 
States as to the best means of or- 
ganizing and mobilizing the resources 
of the country for the prosecution of 
the war. A fleet of submarine chasers 
will be added to the present Cuban 
navy and naval vessels equipt with 
ordnance uniform with that of our 
own navy, coast defenses will be 
strengthened and the army will be sup- 
plied with equipment and ammunition 
of the type now used by the Allies on 
European battlefields. President Meno- 
cal has met immediate expenses by a 
$30,000,000 bond issue. Cuban military 
authorities expect to send some of their 
best regiments to Europe within the 
next few months. 


The United States Government has 
made public a proclamation congratu- 
lating the Cuban people on their de- 
cision to stand with us against Ger- 
many in defense of international law 
and warning the rebels still under arms 
that the present is no time to carry 
on civil war to the detriment of the 
national cause. The United States 
threatens intervention if the insur- 
gents continue to levy war upon the 
constituted authorities and devastate 
the resources of the country. “As the 
Allied Powers and the United States,” 
so runs the warning, “must depend to 
a great extent upon the sugar produc- 
tion of Cuba, all disturbances which 
interfere with this production must be 


considered as hostile acts, and the 
United States Government is forced 
. « . to regard them as enemies and 
to deal with them accordingly.” 


‘ Returns issued by the 
American Interstate Commerce 
Railroads Safe Commission show 4 
gratifying decrease in the number of 
accidents during 1916. In the sum- 
mer quarter, when the roads handled 
the heaviest passenger traffic in the 
history of American railroading, but 
two passengers were killed in train 
accidents. Three hundred and two rail- 
roads, more than half the mileage of 
the nation, reported no passenger acci- 
dents for the year ending June 30, 1916. 








“NO GAPS IN THE RANKS” 


Significant Paragraphs from the President’s Proclamation of Service 











Washington, May 18, 1917. 

HE power against which we are arrayed has sought to 

impose its will upon the world by force. To this end it 

has increased armament until it has changed the face 

of war. In the sense in which we have been wont to think 

of armies, there are no armies in this struggle, there are 

entire nations armed. Thus, the men who remain to till the 

soil and man the factories are no less a part of the army 

that is France than the men beneath the battle flags. It 

must be so with us. It is not an army that we must shape 
and train for war; it is a nation. 

To this end our people must draw close in one compact 
front against a common foe. But this cannot be if each man 
pursues a private purpose. All must pursue one purpose. 
The nation needs all men; but it needs each man, not in the 
field that will most pleasure him, but in the endeavor that 
will best serve the common good. Thus, tho a sharpshooter 
pleases to operate a trip-hammer for the forging of great 
guns and an expert machinist desires to march with the 
flag, the nation is being served only when the sharpshooter 
marches and the machinist remains at his levers. 

The whole nation must be a team, in which each man 
shall play the part for which he is best fitted. To this end, 
Congress has provided that the nation shall be organized for 
war by selection; that each man shall be classified for service 
—" “ place to which it shall best serve the general good to 
call him. 

The significance of this cannot be overstated. It is a new 


thing in our history and a landmark in our progress. It is 
a new manner of accepting and vitalizing our duty to give 
ourselves with thoughtful devotion to the common purpose 
of us all. It is in no sense a conscription of the unwilling; 
it is, rather, selection from a nation which has volunteered 
in mass. It is no more a choosing of those who shall march 
with the colors than it is a selection of those who shall serve 
an equally necessary and devoted purpose in the industries 
that lie behind the battle line. 

The day here named is the time upon which all shall 
present themselves for assignment to their tasks. It is for 
that reason destined to be remembered as one of the most 
conspicuous moments in our history. It is nothing less ‘than 
the day upon which the manhood of the country shall step 
forward in one solid rank in defense of the ideals to which 
this nation is consecrated. It is important to those ideals no 
less than to the pride of this generation in manifesting its 
devotion to them, that there be no gaps in the ranks. 

It is essential that the day be approached in thoughtful 
apprehension of its significance, and that we accord to it 
the honor and the meaning that it deserves. Our industrial 
need prescribes that it be not made a technical holiday, but 
the stern ‘sacrifice that is before us urges that it be carried 
in all our hearts as a great day of patriotic devotion and 
obligation, when the duty shall lie upon every man, whether 
he is himself to be registered or not, to see to it that the 
name of every male person of the designated ages is written 
on these lists of honor. 
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WASHINGTON, May 16. 

“WT is perfectly obvious, here in 

Washington, that we Americans 

are not instantaneous Prussians, 

even when we know we must fight.” 
I made this assertion, in order to get 
a response, to a group at the Army and 
Navy Club—a group of the many Army 
officers one sees everywhere in uniform 
here. 

Every one of them shook his head 
grimly in assent. 

“Peace,” observed one, at last, “is our 
natural state—” 

A big man hit the table a wallop—a 
big man, born, as it happens, in Joplin, 
Missouri—a Captain of the Guard. 
“Peace,” he roared, “certainly is our 
natural state, and we Americans are 
natural if we’re darn fools!” 

“He means,” teased another officer— 
a smaller man, of mental rather than 
physical force—a West Pointer—“what 
every one now and then has to get out 
of his system: That democracy is a 
failure—” 

“_T mean,” countered the “big man,” 
“that if it weren’t for Yankee luck—” 

“_in other words,” paraphrased the 
“little man”—“if it weren’t for Yankee 
luck; if Heaven didn’t always look out 
for babies, drunken men and the 
U. Ss. A—” 

“Yep! If it weren’t for that, gentle- 
men, the Germans might be drinking 
beer—imported German beer—right 
here at this table in the Army and Navy 
Club where we sit! And they’ll do it 
yet if Congress doesn’t get busy all 
along the line.” 

This bit, word-for-word from a real 
round-the-table conversation, is set 
forth here merely to illustrate two di- 
vergent classes in our democracy on 
this, the Fortieth Day of our own 
Great War. 

There is one class that is made up 
of individuals who are well informed, 
first hand; of individuals who are pa- 
tient, realizing the enormity of the 
problem before the nation; or filled 
with faith that democracy is, because 
of a kind of determinism that spreads 
its febrifuge steadily, bound to ac- 
count for itself—of which there is 
more further on in this diagnosis. And 
there is another class that is prone, 
from reasons we shall see clearer, to 
make speeches when it knows not what 
else to do, to see only certain sides of 
our tremendous war structure; and to 
be critical of the President and of Con- 
gress, of the. Council of National De- 
fense and of the General Staff—of all 
official Washington, in short, because 
it cannot instantly tighten the girth of 
the giant Uncle Sam, change his natur’ 
and his attitude and send him with 
thousand league boots over and under 
the seas, straight thru the Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

“There is a. gusty storm of criticism 
brewing,” I said to a group of men at 
a hotel luncheon. table. 

The group smiled, in unison. 


WASHINGTON, THE FORTIETH DAY | 


BY DONALD WILHELM 
AUTHOR OF “M-E-N” 


“It’s due here in Washington,” said 
one of them, “in less than thirty days. 
But that’s to be expected. It is bound 
to come in a democracy whenever there 
is any large achievement in the mak- 
ing. Sometimes a storm like that does 
a lot of good.” ~ 

“We know,” said another calmly, 
“that war, at least Sherman’s defini- 
tion of it, ought to hit this town. Wake 
it up, you know! Why, on the fortieth 
day of the Great War the battle of the 
Marne had been fought—” 

“Now, John,” interrupted the Indi- 
vidual of the First Class, “let’s cut out 
the battle of the Marne!” 

“Why should we?” demanded the man 
of Class 2. 

“Because that’s another matter—” 

“Why is it another matter?” 

“Well, in the first place every one 
knows that we couldn’t fight a battle 
of the Marne—that we couldn’t. fight 
a battle a twentieth as big as that. 
That’s one of the lessons that we Amer- 
icans will think of after the war is over 
—that as long as there are Huns and 
other unvirtuous gentry abroad we’ve 
got to keep us innocents carefully 
guarded.” 


HEN, having met complete appro- 
val, this Man of the First Class 
continued. 

“There was a time,” he said, “when 
it was a relatively simple matter to 
tighten the girth of Uncle Sam, because 
he needed merely a provocation—a de- 
cent, sensible and upright provocation 
—and a rifle—and he knew hew to 
shoot; but that time obviously has 
passed when naval battles are fought 
with fleets eighteen miles from one an- 
other; when two French boys, quitting 
their mitrailleuse one evening after a 
hard day’s work, were able to count 
more than twelve hundred dead Ger- 
mans in the fan-sweep of their one 
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gun. There was a time, in other words, 
when it was relatively easy to get Un- 
cle Sam ready for war, but now, to 
conscript the maximum enthusiasm, 
energy and enterprize on all levels high 
and low of a nation as big, as deep and 
as wide as this nation, which is just 
what has to be done ‘to fit it for war, 
is a task with results approaching in- 
finity.” 

“We've got to judge by results,” said 
a committeeman of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in the busy Munsey 
Building here. 

“That’s what I’m judging by,” con- 
tinued another. “I’m judging by results 
and we’re not getting results fast 
enough. We haven’t even got an army.” 

“No,” said the first, “we haven’t even 
got an army ready. But in this war, 
situated as we are, is that our most im- 
portant function after all? We’d be 
doing vastly more if we could produce 
a cure for the submarine, and every ef- 
fort is being directed to that end. We’d 
be doing more if we were launching 
ships, and after all, tho the Shipping 
Board hasn’t got all its plans settled, 
General Goethels is on the job, with the 
codperation of men like Judge Gary, 
who is ready to see that the shipyards 
get steel if they need it. The situation 
is new—this war situation. If the Ger- 
mans were landing on our shores, we’d 
be lost. But they aren’t! They aren’t! 
So let’s do the intelligent thing and 
console ourselves with things as they 
are. We’ve got the foundation work for 
a fine organization in Washington, tho 
we may have to have a Priority Board. 
We've got a lot done in the way of help- 
ing the Allies, tho, of course, as every 
one knows, Congress has slowed things 
things down a lot.” 


N Army officer said: “The Ordi- 

nance Department of the Army 

has done fine work. Two days after 
war was declared it drafted the entire 
output of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s plant—a plant that is making 
more munitions than the Krupps. We 
took that output for a year, by tele- 
graph.” 

The Ordnance Department gave oth- 
er orders also. And as this is written, 
tho there has been no announcement 
made to the public, and the public, by 
the way, may as well addict itself to 
getting along without getting many 
such announcements here, the munition 
makers of America, the most powerful 
“second line” of defense, perhaps, that 
could be recruited in the entire world, 
are awaiting the award of contracts by 
the Ordnance Department—contracts 
aggregating nearly a hundred million 
of dollars, for which on Tuesday the 
munition makers submitted bids. 

The Navy, so report has it, was in 
good shape when war was declared, 
tho it was shorthanded and short of 
ammunition—deficiencies that are rap- 
idly being supplied. 


The Agricultural Department—all 
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the departments, in a word, have done 
a goodly share toward perfecting our 
defense and conscripting our resources. 

And the President, of course, has 
done phenomenal things—vastly more 
than he generally is credited with do- 
ing. He has, to select one of a hundred 
forgotten things, waked this country 
up, tho “it won't be thoroly awake,” as 
a Navy officer said to me here, “until 
Uncle Sam has rolled over in bed a 
few mornings and read in the morning 
papers the casualty lists.” “Wake” is 
a relative term these days: “asleep, 
less asleep, awake!” is how schoolboys 
should be taught to “compare” its ad- 
jective. And it is indisputable that the 
premise major to the defense of a de- 
mocracy is the waking of it. We were 
psychologically all unready for war— 
sound asleep like Old Rip—our repose 
was appalling. We thought that “peace 
was our natural state” and we refused 
to change our “Natur’.” Skilfully, per- 
sistently—yes, more persistently than 
intermittently—the Iresident has been 
waking us: certainly we are no longer 
asleep—almost thoroly awake, in fact. 
And that was necessary. 


OR we have the resources; we have 
F the men and the ability to lead 

them—the best men in the world. 
(An interesting essay indeed might be 
written on this: That even in war there 
is a determinism working for democ- 
racy—if it but awake in time! For it is 
a fact, in the lives of soldiers, as well as 
of artists and inventors, the world’s 
best fighter is he who calls all men 
brother. Devotion operates more pow- 
erfully than anything else in the world. 
Love is a thousand times more power- 
ful than fear. And so we may go swiftly 
forward to this conclusion: That indi- 
vidually the American soldier is the 
best in the world; and that, with train- 
ing and physique and equipment the 
same, he is more than a match for any. 
Kitchener, himself, so it is reported 
from a private conversation, judging 
by mere military standards no doubt, 
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rated the American soldier first long 
before the outbreak of the Great War. 
And other soldiers have done likewise.) 

To wake the nation, then, was essen- 
tial to its achievement in war. All 
other achievements were contingent 
upon that. Without doubt we are des- 
tined to sterner awakenings. We do not 
know and no one can foretell what is 
to be the outcome of the submarine war. 
And the Russian situation seemed to 
me, after I had got the force of gen- 
eral opinion here, so clearly hopeless; 
Russia seems so clearly bound for dis- 
integration into smaller republics un- 
der the domination of Germany per- 
haps, or into utter anarchy, that I set 
out to see if the English, who are in 
position of course to be more fully in- 
formed than even our State Depart- 
ment, apprehended anything but ruin 
—ruin that would affect the United 
States and the Allies adversely, of 
course. I learned this: That England is 
holding up everything in the way of 
munitions bound from the United 
States to Russia—taking therefore no 
chances. This suggests that things in 
Russia are in a bad way. Yet the State 
Department, I am told, has today re- 
ceived reports that inform it that Rus- 
sian democracy is going to find the way 
out of its dilemma, precarious tho that 
dilemma is. 

Nearly everything here is waiting on 
Congress, if it is waiting at all. The 
Council of National Defense has done 
wonderful things—taken over the rail- 
roads, for instance, and mobilized the 
resources that are needed most—steel, 
with Judge Gary at the head of the 
committee in charge of it; oil, with 
President Bedford of the Standard Oil 
Company in charge, etc. But Congress 
has failed to get the things done that 
need most to be done: (1) Settle the 
food situation, and (2) get done with 
the conscription bill. 

The food legislation, since the Presi- 
dent went to Capitol Hill last night, is 
due out of conference quickly. And, to 
our pleasure be it added, Herbert Hoo- 
ver, the Man of the Hour along with 
that imagined person who is to save 
civilization by thwarting the submarine, 
is here with an office organization ready 
for the tremendous task that, undoubt- 


edly, is to be set for him by the Presgj- 
dent. It is to be Hoover, in short, who 
is to remove the tax on food levied by 
its handlers—a tax higher by far than 
any government would dare levy. 

Congress is to be blamed for every- 
thing, of course! Yet, as Senator Lewis 
mused the other evening, pulling quiz- 
zically at his red whiskers, “let us be 
kind to Congress!” Congress, taken al- 
together, and considering that laws are 
more difficult to make than to execute, 
has done fairly well—has performed 
miracles in fact—unless we contrast its 
achievements in this session with the 
things it didn’t do in the last session. 
When the hour came to declare war, it 
made the war resolution more forceful 
than the President suggested; when 
Secretary McAdoo demanded a war 
credit of seven billions, it put that most 
tremendous credit at his disposal very 
quickly. It put aside the volunteer idea, 
then courageously reversed itself to 
pass the Roosevelt resolution. It threw 
the censor provision out—that also was 
well. For a better plan, one that will 
achieve more in the end, goes into ef- 
fect with this very article—the first to 
be officially viséd: Edgar Sisson, editor 
of the Cosmopolitan, is to be in charge 
of a visé department in the busy house 
that was once a mansion near the 
White House, where the Bureau of 
Public Information is doing excellent 
work under Chairman Creel. The law 
hasn’t been invoked to block a writer; 
but more constructive forces have 
been set up to guide and regulate 
writers. 


LTOGETHER, Washington, off- 

cial and citizen, is rising to its 

greatest occasion. Personally, to 
any one who has known Washington 
intimately over any long stretch of 
time, Washington is “doing mighty 
well!” Yet, as has been pointed out, 
its functions must approach infinity 
before it has done everything that it 
can do. And it is hard to measure any- 
thing by standards of infinity! 
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FIRST TO FIGHT 
ON LAND OR SEA 
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O body of fighting men in the 

western hemisphere is held in 
{ higher international esteem than 
: Uncle Sam’s soldiery of the sea, 
the United States Marine Corps. It is 
literally true that our marines are bet- 
ter known abroad than at home; Peking 
or Berlin can tell you more about them 
than New York or Goshen. ’Fess up! 
You count yourself a fairly well-in- 
formed citizen, but can you define 
“Marine Corps”? Can you name one- 
half of the duties that our marines per- 
form? Can you so much as “tell” a 
marine when you see one? 

Possibly you know that a marine is, 
as Webster defines him, “a soldier of 
the sea.” But do you know what he does 
aboard ship—that besides being the 
policeman of our battleships and first- 
class armored cruisers, he mans three- 
inch, five-inch and seven-inch guns and 
can splice a rope or pull an oar with 
the best of our able-bodied seamen? 
Do you even know the definition of the 
word “corps”? If you do, your advan- 
tage over the man in the street is con- 
siderable, for the word in itself signi- 
fies a large fighting force so completely 
equipt in all branches that it can act 
as an independent army. And that is 
what our Marine Corps is—a fully- 
equipt little army, representing infan- 
try, cavalry, artillery, signal service, 
engineers, machine-gun men, aviators 
and hospital service. 

The varied nature of the marine’s 
duties is reflected in the dress uniform, 
his dearly-prized “blues.” The trousers 
are the color of the infantryman’s, but 
the stripe is red, like that on the uni- 
form of the artillery. His coat is a 
dark nautical blue, but if he wears 
chevrons on it they are yellow, like a 
cavalryman’s. As an example of cos- 
mopolitanism, his cap device bears a 
relief map of half of 

















“BILLY BLUE, UNITED STATES MARINE” 


A certain amount of the haziness 
that exists in the mind of the general 
public about the nature of the mar- 
ine may arise from the fact that the 
word suggests “sailor.” Now, undenia- 


bly, the marine is something of a sea- 
man. Moreover, his corps is under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Navy. But the organization of the Corps 
is chiefly along military rather than 
naval lines, and the commander is not 
an admiral but a major-general. The 
Marine Corps is a fighting unit quite 
distinct from other arms of the na- * 
tional service, and enlists its men from 
its own recruiting stations, and not 
thru those of either the Army or the 
Navy. 

The Marine Corps is older than 
either the Army or the Navy. It came 
into existence by an act of the Conti- 
nental Congress on November 10, 1775. 
Then also came into existence the Mar- 
ine Corps’ unofficial motto: “First in 
everything!” If you have heard of 
esprit de corps and wonder what it is 
like, go to the Marines and find out. 
Nowhere in the world is there a band 
of soldiers who guard more zealously 
the Corps’ reputation. They boast they 
have never lost a battle and that thru- 
out their country’s history they always 
have been first to fight. They were the 
first to plant the Stars and Stripes on 
foreign soil, and they are aching today 
to maintain their reputation by being 
chosen the first to land in Europe and 
go into action “somewhere in France.” 
Mayhap they will have their wish, for 
no arm of Uncle Sam’s various services 
is better equipt to enter the Great War 
on short notice or has seen more actual 
fighting, either on land or on sea. 

Even in so-called peace times the 
United States Marine is nearly always 
in some sort of fray. Tho our nation 
has not declared a war for nineteen 
years, the Marine Corps has been in 
many a battle meanwhile. The gallan- 
try of our Marines at Peking in the 
Boxer uprising, and at Vera Cruz, and 

in a hundred and one 





the globe. An eagle with 
outspread wings sur- 
mounts the globe and 
a fouled anchor shows 
in the background. To 
“tell” a marine at a 
glance (whatever ‘his 
uniform or his rank) 
look on the front of 
the hat or the cap 
for that globe. It is 
the distinguishing em- 
blem of a marine 
the world over. Great 
Britain is the only 
other power that has, 
in our sense of the 
word, a real. marine 








lesser clashes with rev- 
olutionists in the black 
republics will come to 
mind. The Marines are 
the constables of the 
new world; they are, 
in fact, a near approx- 
imation to the ideal of 
a World Police Force. 
A distinguished ex- 
President once defined 
the Corps as “the load- 
ed end” of his Big 
Stick. How high our 
Marines stand in inter- 
national esteem may be 
judged by the remarks 
of a colonel in the Brit- 








corps; and the cap de- 
vice of the British ma- 
rine also has a globe in 
the center of the design. 


A SAMPLE KIT 


There’s forty pounds of indispensable luggage here: blanket, shelter tent, tent pegs, quoted in Girard’s col- 
mess tins, wire cutter, bayonet, knife and fork, canteen, cup, shirts, socks, shoes, umn in the Philadel- 


identify them? 


ish Army, _ recently 


first aid box, poncho, belt, bacon tin, condiment can, and pick-mattock. Can you 
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THERE REALLY ARE HORSE MARINES 


And there are air marines and trench marines and several other sorts of marines, too. This outpost getting down to business in Mexico includes 
shelter tents and cavalry and sand-bag defense, and a wig-wag station on the hill 


“The best equipt, organized, and most 
efficient body of its size in the world 
is the United States Marine Corps; the 
second best is the Northwest Canadian 
Police, and the third the Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary.” 

Of the organizations just named the 


stood first: 


Marine Corps is by far the largest. ae 

The Northwest Police can muster only é! head protector has been devised 
for the Marine Corps, and its members 
will be thus equipt as fast as the order 
can be made up. The Marine Corps is 
almost always first. Its officers have 
seen the value of the Lewis machine 
gun, and the Corps has this weapon 
ready for business when called upon. 
Other branches of the service can fol- 
low or not as they choose. The Marines 
are usually followed.” 

When war was declared on Germany 
by the United States, the Marines were 
the first to hang up a war poster. Its 
legend ran: “FIRST TO FIGHT—ON 
LAND OR ON SEA.” 

A few days later, with an eye for 


a few regiments; the Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary numbers only 332. 
At this writing the Marine Corps is en- 
listed to 21,864 and probably by the 
time this article sees print will be 
recruited to over 22,000, which is 4000 
more than the present authorized 
strength. Congress is about to increase 
the Corps to 30,000, which will pre- 
serve the lawful balance of numbers 
—five to one—between Uncle Sam’s 
bluejackets and his soldiers of the sea. 
Needless to add, the Navy recruiting is 
keeping proportionate pace with that 
of the Marine Corps. 

An editorial in the Boston Globe the 


other day warmed the heart of every 
Marine who saw it, for it accorded the 
Corps another distinction to add to its 
long list of the things in which it has 


“Our soldiers of the sea have been 
the first of our troops to_adopt splinter- 


changing times, the poster was revised 
to read—“‘ON LAND, SEA OR IN 
THE AIR.” The addition was made be- 
cause the Corps’ aviators deserved re- 
cognition along with the other branches 
of service. And, count on it, before long 
the Marine Corps will be adding an- 
other verse to its favorite song of 
“Billy Blue,” to include the airman. 
Possibly the best place would be right 
after the stanzas which run: 


You can blow about yer hero volunteer, 

An’ yer rough an’ ready, steady infantree; 

You kin sing about yer jackie an’ kin cheer 

Fer yer neat an’ handy, dandy cavalree; 

But of all the sojer men I ever knew, 

An’ all the sailor men I ever seen, 

When there’s fun or fuss or fight, 

The boy to keep in sight 

Is Billy Blue, United States Marine. 

An’ it’s hi Billy, Billy Blue! 

We think we've got a little job to do; 

We expect to have a fight an’ we want it 
started right, 

So we puts the startin’ of it up to you. 


New York City 


_A new type of chilled 








We've met from time to time 

And usually we’ve talked of war. 

We saw war from afar 

And in cold print, 

Viewing it thru glasses 

That had caught, and held a hue 

Common with our kind 

But of an out-worn color 

Not much in favor these last swift years, 
But sweet to us who followed dreaming gods 
And feasted on the glib confectionings 

Of H. G. Wells, 

And other minor seers. 

Tonight he said: 

“And will you fight?” 

And when I answered that I would 

He smiled as one tired with a too long day, 
“I’m going too,” 

He did not say it grudgingly, 








TIDE 


BY MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


But we both knew the inner cost, 

Once holding to the cause 

That there were mightier things than arms. 
“I’ve read the President’s message 

And now it seems to me 

There’s nothing left but—fight. 

Somewhere these last few days I’ve lost the feeling 
That I’m an entity: 

The man who holds to personal views 

In this chaotic flux 

Might just as well 

Walk out to breast the winter sea. 

We’re specks, or flecks of foam 

Upon the tide. 

We'd best float with the tide 

To any shore it chooses now to break upon; 
The moon, they say, controls the tides— 
Well, let it be the moon, 

I’ve followed stars now, long enough.” 
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war tax bill now before Congress 

should be adopted, the result would 

be the extermination of a very large 
number of magazines, and as far as the 
rest are concerned, both a contraction 
in circulation and a large increase in 
price to the subscriber. Now I am not 
speaking from the slightest financial 
interest in the publishing business. I 
have no connection with it whatever. 1 
am a teacher of English and have been 
for over eighteen years. 

But I should like to point out the re- 
sult on the nation if you increase the 
price and limit the circulation of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Many of these newspapers and mag- 
azines have a definite, even what might 
be called a formal, educational influ- 
ence—particularly the magazines. The 
Outlook, The Independent, The Literary 
Digest, The Review of Reviews, The 
World’s Work, The Atlantic Monthly, 
The New Republic, The Scientific 
American, The Popular Science Month- 
ly, to name a few only, are constantly 
used in our schools and colleges all over 
the country as text books—used in 
courses in literature, in composition, in 
history, in civics, in science. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies weekly or 
monthly are so employed. They have 
a recognized place in modern education. 

The whole effort of that education 
at the present day is to vitalize the 
schools; to connect up boys and girls 
with affairs and to develop their voca- 
tional opportunities. The magazines are 
serving this effort splendidly. There is 
hardly a big university, in the West at 
any rate, and there are few small col- 
leges, which do not employ them in 
class room work, and the number of 
high schools in which they are used 
runs into thousands. You say maga- 
zines of the class I have mentioned will 
not be eliminated? They must, how- 
ever, pass on the tax; they must great- 
ly increase their rates; the expense to 
the students must be much greater; and 
so their use will be much less and their 
influence will be crippled. 


l: the proposed postal rates in the 


UT this formal educational work, 
ate important, is not the most im- 

portant educational service of mag- 
azines and newspapers. Their great ef- 
fect is in their spread of ideas. They 
get people to read. 

Books do not serve so well. There 
is such a thing as intellectual in- 
ertia,, and books are not so likely to 
overcome it. The habit of book read- 
ing is a good habit, but for millions in 
this country it is a habit hard to cul- 
tivate. They will not sit down to a book; 
they will pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine. Now, is such reading, call it 
desultory if you please, really educa- 
tional? Emphatically it is. 

Of course our newspapers and our 
Magazines print an enormous amount 
of what is, from your point of view 
and mine, poor stuff. You find such 
Poor stuff even in so-called good maga- 
zines, and you find a fairly large num- 


CLOGGING THE NATION’S MIND 


BY JAMES W. LINN 








The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives, in preparing the War Rev- 
enue Bill, has proposed a zone sys- 
tem governing the postal rates on 
newspapers and magazines which 
would increase the postage from 
the present.rate of one cent a 
pound to from two cents to six 
cents a pound, depending on the 
zone. of destination. This would 
mean an increase of postage on the 
periodicals of this country esti- 
mated at an average of 820 per 
cent. What such an arbitrary and 
discriminatory increase in rates 
would mean to the reading public 
was ably set forth by Professor 
Linn, of Chicago University, at a 
special hearing on May 15 before 
the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate. We are 
glad to present Professor Linn’s 
argument here.—THE EDITOR. 




















ber which are distinctly what we would 
call cheap magazines and even cheap 
newspapers, You find scores of serials 
of no very remarkable significance, 
hundreds of short stories, the climax of 
which is “he kissed her on her ruby 
lips,” or “she rested her head upon his 
manly shoulder, murmuring ‘yes,’ ” but 
the question is, how are you going to 
start people on the road to education? 
How are you going to start the reading 
habit? 

Even when you have your boys 
and girls into the high schools, you 
have to be careful what you give them 
to read, or you will kill off any desire 
to read at all; and there are millions 
and millions of our people who don’t 
get as far as the high schools: They 
are a tremendous force in the nation: 
And they will either read, to start, 
what you call poor stuff, and what is 
poor stuff, or they won’t read at all. 

When I was a boy there were not so 
many magazines, so I read books; but 
what books? Good books? Why, when 
I was on my good behavior I read Har- 
ry Castlemon, and the Elsie books, and 
Oliver Optic; and you know what they 
were like. When I wasn’t, which was 
most of the time, I read nickel novels 
—“Three-Fingered Mike, or a Bucket 
of Blood.” They are hard to get now; 
the magazines have driven them out. 
The point is that I established the 
reading habit on poor stuff; then I 
read better stuff; and now last night 1 
got so far as to read the Congressional 
Record and understood quite a good 
deal of it. 

If you say to the country popula- 
tion, “Here, we'll cut off these maga- 
zines and newspapers,” they won’t read 
at all; and you will strangle them as 
surely as you would strangle a baby 
if you said, “Here, we'll cut off your 
supply of milk and water, and you can 
either eat bread or starve.” You give 
the baby what it can digest, and by 
and by it can eat bread. You let these 


people start the reading habit, and by 
and by they will get up to Shakespeare, 
and the Congressional Record. 

I am not going to say more than a 
word about the tremendous amount of 
real information, real education, that 
the magazines and newspapers give. 
You shut off the farm journals, as 
these proposed rates would shut them 
off, and you decrease the productive 
power of this country by millions of 
dollars. You shut off the trade journals, 
and you decrease the manufacturing 
power of this country by many more 
millions. You shut off such a journal 
as The Christian Herald, and you shut 
off an agency that has raised over four 
million dollars for charitable and re- 
ligious organizations in ten years and 
that in so doing has enormously in- 
creased the interest of people in giv- 
ing, which is one of the things that a 
democracy absolutely has to learn the 
value of. You shut off the Woman's 
Home Companion, and you shut off an 
agency that in the last few years has 
sent out elaborate, personal, expert, in- 
dividual instructions to over three hun- 
dred thousand women on the care of 
their children—how much do you cal- 
culate that one magazine has done to 
improve the health of the children of 
this nation? You shut off the newspa- 
pers, with their careful, scientific in- 
formation about the care of the health, 
information that hundreds of them are 
dispersing daily, and you might as well 
go out and shoot down ten thousand 
doctor; you would do less actual harm. 


OU say these newspapers and mag- 

azines would not be destroyed by 

these proposed new laws? You know 
what would happen—you know that the 
prices to subscribers would rise, and 
circulation would narrow—and just 
who would lose out? Why, just exactly 
the people who must have the reading 
habit if this is going to be a demo- 
cratic nation—the small town people, 
the country people. These publications 
are printed in big cities; the first zone, 
the cheapest zone, would be in and near 
those cities. That means you have shut 
off education just where it: is most 
needed. The cities will read anyway; 
there are many educational opportuni- 
ties in the cities; but the small towns 
and the rural districts depend to a large 
extent on newspapers and magazines. 
You shut out those boys and girls, those 
men and women, from the reading 
habit. You shut them out from the 
freest possible circulation of ideas, just 
at the time when that freest possible 
circulation is most essential. I say, as 
a college teacher, a man who has been 
in the educational profession almost a 
generation, that in my judgment you 
could hardly stab nearer the heart of 
the nation than by stabbing at the 
country circulation of newspapers and 
magazines; and yet that is exactly 
where this increase in second class pos- 
tal rates, this zone system, is directing 
the knife. 

Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT MUST WE DO? 


BY CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, D. D. 
PASTOR OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK CITY 


HAT must we do? It is a 
piercing question to every man 
who is eager to do his duty. 


Not what are we expected to 
do, or what is it possible to do, but 
what must we do, to live at peace with 
our conscience, and to be true to the 
right as it is given us to see the right; 
to be-loyal to our country, and at the 
same time faithful to God? What must 
we do? The declaration of war on April 
6 drove that question like a sword thru 
multitudes of hearts. 

What, for instance, must a man do 
who believes that killing men on a 
battlefield is a sin? He must refuse to 
fight. No government has a right to 
command a man to do what he believes 
it wrong to do. We should render to 
Cesar the things which belong to him, 
but this is not one of them. There is 
a line across which the civil power 
must not be permitted to pass. The 
Apostles, at the very start of their 
career, had to face the question wheth- 
er they were to hearken to the civil 
rulers rather than to God speaking to 
them in their conscience. They settled 
it then and there, and they settled it 
right. They decided, once for all, that 
no matter what it cost, they would obey 
God rather than men. They were 
thrown into prison, but they did not 
relent. They were scourged and de- 
tested, but they did not recant. Even- 
tually all of them but one met a 
martyr’s death, but they died rejoic- 
ing. There are indeed things worth 
dying for, and one of them is the right 
to remain true to one’s conscience. 
Christians are servants of Jesus Christ. 
He is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
Higher than the stars and stripes there 
floats the banner of the cross. A Chris- 
tian’s first allegiance is not to his na- 
tion, but to humanity; not to the civil 
ruler, but to God. Every century has 
had its martyrs—why should the twen- 
tieth century go free? 

But the conscientious objectors con- 
stitute only a minority of professing 


Christians, and this minority need not 


be useless to their country in the time 
of its greatest need. A war is not 
fought solely by the men in the trenches. 
For every man in the trench there are 
five men in the rear working to make 
the existence of the man in the trench 
possible. If the conscientious objector 
cannot fight or make munitions, he can 
at least raise potatoes or engage in the 
work of the Red Cross. 

What must a man do who believes 
that there can be such a thing as a 
righteous war, but that this one is un- 
righteous; that war under certain cir- 
cumstances can be justified, but that 
our entrance into this particular war 
is a lamentable and awful blunder? 
Here we are in the realm not of con- 
science but of opinion. One man feels 
that Congress was stampeded by the 
capitalist press, and did not record in 
its vote the sentiments and wishes of 
the people. That is mere opinion. Other 
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men equally intelligent and informed 
are convinced that Congress voiced the 
will of a vast majority of all Ameri- 
cans. One man thinks that we are in 
the war because Wall Strect pushed us 
in. This is the opinion of many, but the 
ground for the opinion is questionable. 
The fact is we are in the war for no one 
reason. The motives of an individual are 
usually mixt, and the motives of a na- 
tion always are. Great Britain did not 
go into the war solely to rescue Belgium. 
Her own interests plus Belgium dragged 
her in. So with the United States. It 
was not idealism alone which pushed 
the United States into the war, but 
idealism plus commercialism plus fear. 


HAT, then, must a man do who 
Wi: convinced that his country 

has adopted the stupidest and 
costliest of all possible courses? It 
seems to me the wisest thing is to 
submit. We are living under a gov- 
ernment of the people. The constitu- 
tion of our republic vests in Congress 
the authority to declare and wage 
war. Our Congress has declared by an 
overwhelming majority that we are at 
war with Germany. We live under the 
rule of the majority. The Majority is 
our Cesar. We must render to him 
what belongs to him. One of the things 
which belongs to him is obedience in all 
matters which do not involve conscience. 
If the majority is not permitted to rule, 
certainly the minority can claim no 
right to rule, and if neither majority 
nor minority has a right to rule, then 
there can be no rule at all, and we slip 
back into anarchy and primeval chaos. 
Lincoln in his first inaugural put the 
truth in a nutshell: “A majority, held 
in restraint by constitutional checks 
and limitations, is the only true sov- 
ereign of a free people. Whoever re- 
jects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy 
or to despotism.” Our form of govern- 
ment becomes possible only on the will- 
ingness of our citizens to subordinate 
their individual opinions to the will of 
the majority. All of us, at times, sub- 
mit to taxes we consider unjust, and 
obey laws which we know are foolish, 
and every President goes into office with 
several millions of Americans convinced 
that the nation has committed an egre- 
gious blunder. In time of peace we gra- 
ciously submit, and in time of war we 
ought to do the same. When the people, 
thru their representatives, have de- 
clared war, it is not the part of a good 
citizen to try to force his opinion 
against the opinion which the Govern- 
ment has decreed. When a nation 
votes war, it votes a colossal en- 
terprize, not an affair of days or 
months, but of years. He, therefore, 
who after our Congress votes war, be- 
gins at once an agitation whose pur- 
pose is to reverse the policy, is only 
introducing confusion into the counsels 
of the nation, and is doing what he can 
to break down the sovereignty which 
the constitution has prescribed. 


What must a pacifist do—a man who 
has been zealous for world organization 
and who has railed at the folly and 
wickedness of armed peace? Shall he 
go right on urging arbitration, and 
Hague courts, and leagues to enforce 
peace, resisting the increase of battle- 
ships and the paraphernalia of war? 
Certainly not. Why should he? His 
Government has declared war, and to 
carry on war the instruments of war 
are indispensable. A pacifist, as distin- 
guished from a militarist, is a man who 
believes that war is an evil, always an 
evil, but occasionally the less of two 
evils. A militarist, on the other hand, 
believes that war is a good thing and 
that without it nations would stagnate 
and rot. A pacifist believes that war 
can be abolished and will be abolished 
as soon as the governments of the 
world have sense enough to create ad- 
equate judicial machinery for thé set- 
tlement of international disputes. The 
militarist believes that war cannot be 
abolished, and that the only way to 
secure peace is by preparing for war. 
Now a pacifist can hold all of his creed 
and still be loyal to his nation in time 
of war. He need not change his convic- 
tion on a solitary point. He can be true 
to his country and also to his pacifist 
principles without either cowardice or 
inconsistencyv He can hate war and be- 
lieve in its ultimate overthrow, and at 
the same time recognize the fact that 
because of the stupid failure of gov- 
ernments in the past to provide for in- 
ternational machinery it may become 
necessary at times to fall back on the 
bloody arbitrament of the sword. 


T would seem, then, that all Ameri- 

can citizens ought to do whatever they 

conscientiously can do to assist the 
Government in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the work which our representa- 
tives in Congress assembled have de- 
cided to be necessary for the conserva- 
tion of our own rights and interests, 
and for attaining the highest welfare 
of the world. We have, wisely or fool- 
ishly, drawn the sword against the 
mightiest military empire which has 
ever existed on our planet. If, as many 
think, Russia is down and out for the 
rest of the war, and if France is on 
her last legs, and if the submarine 
should prove to have an unbreakable 
grip on the throat of Great Britain, 
then we may find ourselves in the not 
distant future at the mercy of a mili- 
tary oligarchy which has shown again 
and again that it has no mercy. Our 
civil representatives have voted war. 
We therefore need a navy, and a big 
one. We need an army, and a big one. 
The sooner we get them the better. 
After the representatives of the people 
have voted war, it is surely no man’s 
duty so to handicap and cripple the 
Government by his words or conduct a8 
to expose the nation to cruel and im- 
measurable disaster. 

New York City 
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© Enrique Muller 
Queenstown, May 16: “A squadron of American torpedo boat destroyers has crost the Atlantic and is patrolling the seas in 
war service. One of the destroyers convoyed a liner thru the danger zone and another is said to have sunk a submarine” 
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This is all in the day’s work at 
Plattsburg, our biggest officers’ 
training camp, where 5000 men 
are taking an intensive course in 
both the theory and practise of 
military affairs. These photo- 
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ORIAL Harper’ Weekly 


graphs were all taken at the open- 
ing of the camp last week: the 
group above, for instance, is just 
collecting its ordnance equipment, 
and the men in the upper left- 
hand corner have been detailed to 
get rifles ready for distribution 


These sidelights on Plattsburg busyness give color to the story there of a soldier who asked leave to go back to the 
trenches to rest after his second day of training camp routine. Plattsburg men vouch for it with enthusiasm! 
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The American Mission to Russia. Its 
purpose, officially stated, is “to convey to 
the Russian people the gratification of 
the United States at the transformation 
of the ancient despotism into a republi- 
can form of government, and to ren- 
der any helpful service it can to aid the 
new Government rising from the ruins 
of the old empire.” Elihu Root (center) 
heads the commission, and its member- 
© Paul Thompson © Underwood 





© Edmonston 
ship includes Charles R. Crane, who is 
already in Petrograd; General Scott, 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army; Rear- 
Admiral Glennon; John R. Mott, General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; Charles E. 
Russell, a prominent Socialist; and Cyrus 
McCormick, President of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. Their por- 
traits are published in the order named, 
| from top to bottom, beginning at the left 











WAR SERVICE BUREAU—EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR 


HE first note we must sound is that 
of grave concern without fear but 
with earnest entreaty for quick re- 
sponse by every one of our readers. The 
gravity of the world-crisis looms in sharp- 
er, blacker outlines, day by day. The 
menace grows, hour by hour. And a year, 
solid, of the hardest kind of work will be 
needed from every man, woman and child, 
before we cun enter the war decently pre- 
pared. 

Members of the Allies’ Commission have 
told us that France and England now liter- 
ally face the peril of starvation; and to 
guarantee their existence, as well as our 
own, we must double our efforts, in both 
economy and productivity. As I write, word 
comes that during the past month, for the 
first time, the German U-boats have 
reached their frightful quota of destruction 
—a million tonnage a month. To make this 
fact more ominous, the Germans them- 
selves are better supplied with food, muni- 
tions, trained men, than at any time since 
the war began, according to a statement 
just made by Dr. John RK. Mott, personal 
friend of President Wilson, after a special 
tour of the Central Empires. 

That is not all. The training of an army 
of 2,000,000 German boys is being rushed 
at top speed. We can scarcely hope to put 
this number of seasoned American soldiers 
into the field under two years. Before that 
time, the German youths will be old enough 
and capable enough to meet our forces, 
without even calling on the bulk of the 
Kaiser’s army! We cannot hope to win the 
war, at least under three years, by force 
of men in the field; our only chance is to 
help the Allies quickly, by personal supply 
of aber, food, money, thought, economy. 

Do you know what Ambassador Gerard 
says about the conflict? He says that Ger- 
many has 11,350,000 troops now fighting 
or waiting to fight; that the German fleet 
has for thirty-two months been put thru 
a scientific process of reorganization and 
development, and is today larger and more 
formidable than ever; that one good har- 
vest will offset the temporary food short- 
age, and good crops alone are sufficient to 
keep Germany fed; that the Kaiser always 
feeds his army, no matter how the common 
people suffer-—and the army is what we 
have to fight; that the German people are 
lined up to a degree of war efficiency that 
we can hardly imagine. 


HOW TO WIN 


OW fight, how serve, how achieve? By 

a system as broad and powerful as our 

sentiment is high and beautiful. We 
must analyze ourselves, our talents, our re- 
sources, our possibilities, with a judgment 
as cool and clear as tho our emotions had 
never been stirred. Then we must organ- 
ize our daily schedule of work so as to 
include a regular, practical, patr#gtic serv- 
ice, whatever we can do best, "Whformed 
as faithfully as we eat and sleep, until the 
war is won. 

We are threatened most by the superfi- 
‘cial temptation to spasmodic effort. This 
will be followed by disappointment, dis- 
couragemeut, laxness and supineness. The 
American temperament is that of a good 
sprinter—and a poor plodder. This war 
will go to the scientific, enthusiastic, plod- 
ders. We will conquer only as we emulate 
the German temperament, while avoiding 
the Prussian temper. 

Now to the point. The work of the In- 
dependent War Service Bureau is to help 
each American citizen be as useful as 
possible to his country, his community, his 
family, his business and himself, during 
and after the war. I am reading and will 
answer as quickly as practicable the many 
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fine letters from Independent readers that 
are now pouring in. Some of these require 
extensive research, becuuse the whole war 
situation is new, and efficiency standards 
for the individual have not yet been creat- 
ed. Kindly be a little patient, if necessary. 


READ THESE SUGGESTIONS 


few general suggestions, based on 
A impressions from a large number of 

letters already received. Before writing 
the Bureau, kindly read over these pre- 
liminary directions, and shape your letter 
accordingly. 

1. Keep your balance. Don’t start to 
volunteer in a branch of the military serv- 
ice when you are now a professional or 
industrial expert. The conscription measure 
will guarantee shortly a larger number, 
comparatively, of trained soldiers than of 
trained civilians. You can’ probably serve 
best by staying where you are, and doing 
extra duty. 

2. Mobilize your experience. Learn how 
the War Department could utilize it. Ob- 
tain a copy of the selective draft registra- 
tion blank, put to yourself all the questions 
that would apply to civilian service, guide 
your efforts by the answers. Whatever you 
have done for a living can be made a part 
of your war efficiency training. Think how, 
ask -us. how. 

3. Concentrate your efforts. Don’t scat- 
ter, don’t wabble. Don’t make the mistakes 
some of our readers are already making— 
that of dabbling in various kinds of pa- 
triotic work, doing none regularly and 
thoroly, failing more or less in all, hence 
growing dissatisfied with all. Consider the 
whole field, choose a form of service, and 
stick to it. Confine your patriotism to a 
major line of work, preferably connected 
with your business or profession, and pos- 
sibly a mino~ activity for some of your 
leisure time. You can’t drive well more 
than two war horses. 

4. Conserve your forces. Keep a little 
under your limits of time and strength, 
rather than pushing over them at the 
start. Don’t wear yourself out in the first 
few months. The long race goes not to the 
man who sprints the first few laps but to 
the man who hastens slowly by hitting a 
steady, easy pace that will carry him thru. 
Get your long-distance patriotic stride. 
Thus join the Government in keeping fit 
and ready for a three years’ war. 

5. Follow the apportionment plan. Esti- 
mate how much time and money you can 
spare, every day or every week. Specify 
these amounts when you write us for ad- 
vice ; make them a fixed part of your sched- 
ule and your budget. 

6. Work to the best advantage. Avoid 
waste motion, and beginners’ mistakes. 
Whatever you do, some expert knows how 
to do right. Locate the expert. and try his 
method. Because your endeavor is philan- 
thropic, that does not excuse it for being 
unscientific. And the more sentimental or 
subliminal your feeling may be, the more 
practical and unemotional your method 
must be. 

7. Do the nearest thing. Study your local 
facilities and opportunities. Don't pine or 
ask for some romantic, heroic adventure 
while the nearby, common duty goes un- 
done. Are you a teacher? Organize your 
pupils. Are you an employer? Line up 
your employees. Are you a clergyman? 
Have a patriotic census taken of your 
church members. Do you live on the East- 
ern coast, or near the Mexican border? 
Focus on preparations for home defense. 
Do you live in a factory community? Start 
an efficiency club or library, to help the 
industrial folk do more and better work 
for higher pay. Do you live in a farming 





district? Combine with your neighbors, and 
take instructions or employ an expert to 
raise your production and distribution 
capacity. Make home efficiency funda- 
mental. 

8. Do the first thing first. The need to 
roll bandages, or institute war relief, or 
pay for religious work in detention camps, 
is not first. These objects are worthy, but 
secondary in point of time. Look at the cal- 
endar before you listen to the clock. More 
food in our fields and less waste in our 
homes: these are the two big items now. 
Is every square. foot of open ground with- 
in a mile of your house growing crops or 
live stock? And is every scrap of f on 
your table purchased wisely, cooked prop- 
erly, and used completely? 

9. Work in groups wherever possible. 
Make the unit of service an organization— 
professional, industrial, social, fraternal or 
philanthropic. Let your war efficiency prob- 
lem bear on this—not merely relate to your 
own personal life. If you submit questions 
whose answers you can, and will, pass on 
to a large number of people similarly sit- 
uated, you thus increase our effectiveness. 

10. Cordially invite your friends to con- 
sult the Bureau. They need not be sub- 
scribers to The Independent. 

Answers to questions of general interest 
will be published in The Independent, so 
far as space permits. Other queries will 
be answered by mail. There is no fee or 
charge of any kind. All letters should be 
addrest to The Independent War Service 
zoe, 119 West Iortieth Street, New 

ork. 











QUESTIONS 

Miss N. A., New York. “I graduate from 
college in June. I had planned, before the war, 
to take this summer a very thoro secretarial 
course, and be ready for efficient office work in 
eleven months. But this seems a long time to 
wait. I could take a less valuable senographic 
course, and be ready for work, very slightly 
equipt, in about seven months. Would I better 
take the long course; or the short one; or no 
course at all but simply roll bandages and ren- 
der other small services?” 

Take the long course, by all means. If the 
war is over inside a year, you will hardly be 
needed on the office firing line. If it is not, you 
will be more needed the more highly you are 
trained. Put in your spare time rolling bandages 
and helping otherwise, but don't cripple your 
own future by skimping om your technical edu- 
cation, merely for the sake of speed. The Col- 
lege Vocational Bureau, dealing in positions for 
women graduates, might suggest particular 
fields of patriotic service; consult the secretary 
of your college as to work of bureau. 


Mr. T. C. A., Ohio. “I am twenty-four, en- 
gaged to be married, but otherwise with no de- 
pendents. Have had special training and ex- 
perience as electrical and chemical engineer in 
manufacture of primary batteries. Want to en- 
list in the aviation service, but am under pres- 
sure to remain because my place as a technical 
man cannot easily be filled. Should I stay or go?” 

The Government will probably answer for 
you, as your age is under the draft limit. But 
you should make your position very clear to the 
authorities, and not be assigned to a military 
corps if your value would be greater at home. 
If you are a keen thinker, as well as a trained 
worker, you could help solve electrical problems 
relating to the war—hence do more by staying 
where you are. We suggest that electrical en- 
gineers who want to serve their country ask 
Edward A. Deeds, member of the National Mu- 
nitions Board, how best to do it. Mr. Deeds is 
president of the Delco Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

The fact that you are engaged to be married 
should make some difference. You can regard 
your sweetheart’s feelings without being a cow- 
ard. Most young men confuse bravery with 
bravado. Be patriotic—and also protect your 
affianced wife all you can. 
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PEBBLES 


Wilhelm—What? Panama coming into 
the war? Oh, my hat!—Bystander. 


Second-hand pianos are fetching high 
prices—often more than their treble value, 
one suspects.—London Opinion. 


Big Dipper—That’s the dog star. 
Milky Way—Kiddin’? 
Big Dipper—No, Cereus.—Yale Record. 


The Air Service is said to contain many 
poets. Perhaps that is why they spend so 
much time scanning the enemy’s lines.— 
London Opinion. 


Lawyer—Judge I plead for the dismissal 
of the defendant. He’s deaf. 

Judge—Not granted. He’ll have his hear- 
ing in the morning.—Puck. 


The fair sex in America are eager to 
be permitted to serve with the Colors. So 
we shall expect soon to hear of a Joan of 
Arkansas !—London Opinion. 


Lerret—When you meet a sucker what 
do you do; take him out and give him some 
good advice? 

Yadilloh—No; I take him in.—The 
Lamb. 


Lives of great crooks all remind us, 
We should work with greatest care; 
Lest departing leave behind us 
Thumbprints on the silverware. 
—The Lamb. 


Why shouldn’t Roosevelt take his 200,- 
000 men to the Eastern Front? Fancy 
what a reception ‘the Russian Bear would 
give to his “little brother” the Teddy !— 
Passing Show. 


Conductor—Looky here, fellers, you 
know it’s wrong to match nickels on the 
street cars. 

Roughrider—Oh, I dunno—it’s no more 
than fare—Yale Record. 


Visitor—I suppose, Willie, that you can 
spell all the short words? 

Willie (who hears much talk about motor 
ears)—Yes. I can spell words of four 
eylinders.—Passing Show. 


“Your money or I’ll throw you off the 
cliff !”” demanded the hold-up man in the 
wilderness. ; 

The millionaire chuckled and strode on, 
for he realized it was only a bluff.—Judge. 


TDiner—Two poached eggs on _ toast, 
waiter ! 

Waiter—Yes, Sir. 

Diner—And take great care that they 
are fresh laid. 

Waiter (with every desire to oblige)— 
Yes, Sir, I’ll have them laid on the toast, 
Sir—London Opinion. 


A graduate of the College of Liberal 
Arts who is teaching in a prominent New 
England high school sends us the follow- 

ig answers which were actually handed in 
at a recent examination designed to test 
the amount of general information possest 
by the students: 

Who played the harp before Saul? 

Plato. 
The Queen of Sheba. 

Why does an apple fall to the ground? 
It gets too heavy for the tree. 
The stem rots. 

What was the Venus de Milo? 
A constellation. 

A perfect lady. 

What was the Sistine Madonna? 

A sewer in Paris. 
‘The wife of the Pope. 

What is an octogenarian? 

The eighth generation from a negro. 

An animal which bears its young in 

8. 

An 8-legged animal. 

One born in October. 

One who feeds octopuses. 

hat is the motto of the United States? 

Watchful waiting. 

Give me liberty or give me death. 
—Bostonia. 
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Lingerie 
at Mc Cutcheon’s: 


Opportunity is offered at this time for the bride in search 
of a Trousseau, or for others wishing to fill in their stock 
of fine Underwear before leaving town for the summer, to 
secure attractive values in dainty embroidered Philip- 
pine, French and Domestic goods. 


Imported 
Gowns, hand-embroidered, $1.95 to 15.00. Lace and em- 
broidery, $3.95 up. 
Chemises, hand-embroidered, 95c¢ to $4.75. 
Drawers, hand-embroidered, $1.10 to 4.00. 
Combinations, embroidered and lace-trimmed, $2.25 to 
7.50. 
Skirts of unusual value, length 40 and 42 inches, hand- 
scalloped and embroidered, $1.95 to 4.75. 
Tub Silk Skirts, tailored, hemstitched and scalloped ruffles, 
$2.95 to 6.75. 

Domestic 
Gowns in soft Nainsook, fine Crepe, embroidered and 
lace-trimmed, $1.00, 1.50, 1.85 to 5.75. 
Envelope Chemises, embroidered and lace-trimmed, $1.00, 
1.50, 1.85 to 3.75. Corset Covers, 50c to $2.00 
Drawers, 75¢ to $3.25. Skirts, $1.50 to 3.50. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 
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The Revolution In 


Germany 


Will the people revolt? 
Or 
Be starved into submission? 
Read 


SHORT RATIONS 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 


A stirring picture of life today among 
the German people, by an alert American 
woman who did not take official Ger- 
many’s word for things, but saw them 
with her own eyes, 

The N. Y. Evening Post says:— 

“One of the most concrete revelations of con- 
ditions within the German Empire that has yet 


appeared. The book is a graphic account of an 
ever-growing tragedy.” 


At your book-store. 


The Century Company, New York, Publishers 
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Order from PURPOSE ASSOCIATION 
your Bookstore PRESS 
or from us—Write 124 East 28th Street 


for our catalog New York 


The Jesus of History 
By T. R. GLOVER ($1.00) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 

‘* I know of no other book in existence 
that puts the matter with such a com- 
bination of human interest, simplicity 
and scholarly reliability.” 























ANDIRONS 


_-MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS 


It is certainly devoutly to be wished that 
the relations existing between the United 
States and Canada could be applied to the 
whole world. The spirit of these two peo- 
ples is one in democratic purpose, how- 
ever, and the establishment of these rela- 
tions has been of an easy natural growth 
compared with conditions prevailing in 
Europe, where the international sky has 
been clouded for long ages with the fost- 
ered racial hatreds of selfish, autocratic 
governments. Dr. Macdonald, in Democ- 
racy and the Nations, taking the relations 
of Canada with the United States for ex- 
ample, presents a forcible argument for 
both nationalism and internationalism—a 
worldwide comity of free peoples working 
together on the general principles of dem- 
ocratiec progress, but with the rights of 
each small nation protected within its ter- 
ritorial sphere of action. The British Em- 
pire he shows to be this in fact, the term 
Empire being today nothing more than a 
traditional misnomer. 

The Issue, by J. W. Headlam, is now of 
special value to American readers because 
it states clearly and concisely precisely 
what the aims of the Allies are in the 


|Great War. The author does not befog 


the issue by wandering up sidetracks into 
regions of war origins, but holds directly 
to his main contention that the basis of 
peace must rest upon the democratic prin- 
ciple of the consent of the governed, ap- 
plied to all governments. There must be no 
force used to bind the yoke of a foreign 
government upon any people historically 
or racially opposed to it, and wherever 
strongly manifested, the nationalities of 
all peoples must be preserved inviolate. In 
this he includes the German people within 
their rightful boundaries, but excludes from 
German dominion the peoples of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Poland, and northern Schleswig. 
To that extent only should there be any 
dismemberment of Germany, a term which 
Mr. Headlam insists now comprizes all the 
other states in a single nationalistic union 
sentimentally as well as __ politically. 
Toward punishment, other than the moral 
effect of defeat for wrongdoing, the author 
is opposed, asserting that only a broadly 
tolerant spirit in the hour of victory will 
assure the future peace of the world. 

The first volume of The New Europe, 
a weekly review of foreign politics, Octo- 
ber 19, 1916, to January, 1917, contains 
the views of contributors of international 
reputation mainly on the subject of the 
present and prospective positions of the 
nations of Europe. Students of the polit- 
ical problems waiting on peace will find 
the work of timely value. 

Tho the position of Alsace-Lorraine as 
a dominating factor in the war has not 
been overlooked, others of more pressing 
attention have somewhat obscured that of 
the French lost provinces. Dr. David Starr 
Jordan in his Alsace-Lorraine brings very 
clearly to the foreground the evil results 
following Germany’s action in striving to 
absorb a people against their natural af- 
filiation. His book serves forcibly to dem- 
onstrate how deep is that loyalty to tribal 
instinct—according to Max Eastman— 
everywhere latent or aflame in our nature. 

The War After the War, by Isaac F. 
Marcosson, is fortunately not the proph- 
ecy of another sanguinary conflict, but of 
a contest for trade by the thoroly awak- 
ened and organized European nations. 
This, the author holds, we cannot remain 
aloof from, since we have become a finan- 
cial partner in European affairs to an 
enormous extent, convincing facts and 
figures being supplied the reader. He cal- 


culates that by August, 1917, the debt of 
the war nations will have reached the ut- 
terly bewildering total of $105,773,000,- 
000. Mr. Marcosson has also an interest- 
ing chapter on Lloyd-George drawn from 
personal contact with the Little Welsh- 
man. So far it is the story of a champion 
of democracy winning out against almost 
insurmountable obstacles. But there re- 
mains one ominous rock in his path, Mr, 
Marcosson refrains from discussing. That 
is Ireland. Mr. Marcosson’s economic con- 
clusions conflict with some other authori- 
ties, who contend that the tremendous 
waste of human energy, and the reaction 
from war strife, will be followed by a 
period of cessation from any great activity, 
One guess is perhaps as good as another, 
Democracy and the Nations, by J. A. Mac 
donald. G. H. Doran Company. $1.35. The 
Issue, by J. W. Headlam. Houghton Miffiir 
Company. $1. The New Europe. Constable, 
London. $2. Alsace-Lorraine, by David Starr 
Jordan. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, India- 
napoiis. $1. The War After the War, by IL. F. 
Marcosson. John Lane Company. $1.25. 


ITALY’S TASK 


The prominence given to gigantic war 
operations on the East and West fronts is 
doubtless responsible for some lack of com- 
prehension of the tremendous task before 
the Italians. This is made clear to us in 
Italy in the War, by Sydney Low. With 
her northern frontier delineated entirely to 
the advantage of a prospective Austrian 
enemy, Italy has been compelled to fight 
a very literal uphill battle, with stupen- 
dous physical odds against her. Lest, too, 
some of us may regard the Austrian army 
as weak or inefficient, the author points 
out that her great guns were far superior 
to those of any other nation, her fortified 
positions skilfully constructed, and her Al- 
pine troops as good as any. But for the 
Russian offensives, he has no doubt Aus- 
tria could easily have swept down into the 
plains of Lombardy. So far, this is the 
most informing book from the Italian side. 

Italy in the War, by Sydney Low. Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.75. 


FOR PERMANENT PEACE 


Robert Goldsmith is the author of the 
first book published in America on the idea 
of a League to Enforce Peace which was 
given to the world on June 17, 1915, in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Like all 
books that break new ground, this is nec- 
essarily the first, but by no means the 
last word on the subject. Mr. Goldsmith has 
evidently done a prodigious amount of neces- 
sary and general research before putting 
pen to paper. The book, tho rather diffuse 
in thought and arrangement, is neverthe- 
less sound in principle, comprehensive, and 
well written. It should do much, especially 
in schools and colleges, to spread the idea 
that the codperation of nations and not 
the competition of nations will alone in- 
sure eternal peace when the war ends. 

A League to Enforce Peace, by Robert Gold- 

smith, with a special introduction by A. 

Lawrence Lowell. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


A COUNTRY LAD 


The Light in the Clearing is more than 
a good story—it is a strong, invigorating 
breath from the past, full of the vigorous, 
manly and thoroly conscientious spirit that 
went into the making of the United States 
in the period between 1830 and 1850. 

The story opens in 1831 in the country 
districts of northern New York. in the 
region and the day of hair-cloth sofas, 
birch brooms, butternut trousers, dried 
apples, milk gravy, extreme simplicity and 
rugged manhood. It moves gradually into 
state and national affairs, and we meet 
the stately President Van Buren and Silas 
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Wright, one of the noblest of our public 


men. 
Excellent as are Mr. Bacheller’s other 
works—‘Eben Holden,” “D’ri and I,” and 
the ever-popular “Keeping Up with, Liz- 
zie’—none of them equals this story of 
the forties, either in artistic finish or in 
breadth of spirit. It is a book we would 
like every American girl and boy to read. 
The Light in the Clearing, by Irving Bachel- 
ler. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$1.50. 


FROM THE CITY TEMPLE 


An Ambassador, by Joseph Fort New- 
ton, is a volume of sermons to which at- 
taches a special interest, not only because 
of their unusual power and spiritual fer- 
vor, but because of the circumstances 
under which they were delivered and the 
ecclesiastical effect of their utterance. The 
first eleven were preached in London City 
Temple last summer by Dr. Newton, who 
was then minister of the Liberal Christian 
Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. After they 
were delivered, the American preacher was 
called to the pastorate of the City Temple, 
and has finally accepted the call. The 
readers of these able sermons will feel 
that the pulpit of Binney, Parker and 
Campbell will be well filled by the young 
American divine. 

An Ambassador, by Joseph Fort Newton. 

F. H. Revell & Co. $1. 


BOTANY TODAY 


Herbert W. Faulkner has written a 
pleasantly enthusiastic book called The 
Mysteries of the Flowers, in which he de- 
scribes the anatomy and physiology of 
many of our most beautiful wildflowers, 
giving special attention to cross-fertiliza- 
tion and the functions of reproduction. 
Honey, perfume, color—the lures that at- 
tract insects—other ways of distributing 
pollen and the miraculous methods of scat- 
tering seeds abroad are the subjects. dis- 
cussed in an interesting way. Mr. Faulkner 
has amplified and illustrated his meanings 
by the use of numerous drawings. In his 
introduction he tells something of his study 
of plants as a child and of his school ex- 
perience with botany, which he says “was 
only a naming and classifying of my sylvan 
friends.” Botany is far more than that in 
the schools of today. It is no longer a mem- 
ory exercize in long Latin names, but an 
imaginative and _ well-organized ‘science 
founded on experiment and on such ob- 
servations as Mr. Faulkner here gives us, 

The Mysteries of the Flowers, by H. W. 

Faulkner. F. A. Stokes Company. $2. 


THE GREAT WAR 


A Student in Arms, by Donald Hankey, 
who was killed in action last October, is 
a collection of articles and sketches that 
have to do with the real problems, the real 
moods and emotions, the real spiritual life 
of the man “at the front.” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Tales of the Great War, by Henry New- 
bolt. True and stirring adventures of Brit- 
ish privates and officers on land and sea, in 
air and under water. Its bias is naturally 
Mnglish but it is remarkably free from anti- 
German prejudice. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.75.) 

J. A. Hobson is utterly opposed to the 
proposed economic war after the war. In 
his book, The New Protectionism, he pleads 
for the rejection of that program as a 
erime against civilization as well as an 
economic mistake, and for the extension of 
the policy of “The Open Door.” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 


The lay reader of The Submarine Tor- 
pedo Boat, by Allen Hoar, will learn of 
the intricacies of its mechanism, the num- 
erous types—diving. submerging, coast and 
deep sea, and will be perhaps surprized to 
learn that our own submarines had pre- 
viously traveled longer voyages than that 
of the “Deutschland.” (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, $2.) 


Soldier and Dramatist, the letters of 
Harold Chapin, a young American in the 





The Shameful Abuse of 
Our Stomachs 


BY R. W. LOCKWOOD 


milk at the same meal and expect 
such a combination to increase 
your health and efficiency; and yet three 
times each day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days a year, the average man, woman, 
and child eats combinations of food almost 
as dangerous. 


The foods that make up our daily diet 
are, I am convinced, the cause of 90% of 
all the sickness and low vitality from which 
most of us suffer. Authorities everywhere 
are beginning to realize that health, 
strength, and personal efficiency can be re- 
covered or maintained only through a 
knowledge of proper food selection and 
combination. 


Food is the building material of the 
human body and brain. What we eat to- 
day we are tomorrow. And yet we use 
less care in the selection of building ma- 
terials for our own human structures than 
we would in building a shanty. 


“But I do eat good, simple, nourishing 
food,” you say. Of this I have no doubt. 
But one good, simple food, when combined 
with another, equally good, simple food, 
will in many cases produce a chemical re- 
action in the stomach and literally explode. 


Unfortunately for us Nature does not 
digest separately each food we eat at a 
meal. Instead, the entire meal is digested 
en masse. If the foods thus thrown to- 
gether disagree chemically with each other, 
the result is a miniature revolution. 


The wonder of it all is that we stand the 
stress as well as we do. Instead of being only 
50% efficient, as most of us are, we don’t de- 
serve to be 10% efficient! Particularly is this 
true because of the sedentary lives we lead. Our 
grandfathers had a much better chance than we 
have because they lived out doors and were able 
to burn up their ill-chosen food through stren- 
uous exercise—a luxury permitted us only in 
homeopathic doses. 


The reason that until lately so few of us have 
recognized the influence of proper food selection 
and combination on our health and energy, is 
that we could see no direct connection between 
the foods we eat and our ills. And yet the con- 
nection is really very direct. 

Of course it is perfectly cleat that stomach 
acidity, gas, fermentation, and constipation are 
due to foods that “‘disagree.” But until now our 
reasoning has gone no further, and in spite of 
the obvious connection most of us, when subject 
to these symptoms, instead of attacking the dis- 
order at the source, take pills and powders, which 
provide only temporary relief and actually do a 
great deal more harm than g For they 
weaken our systems and tend to produce a re- 
turn of the symptom in even more violent form 
than before. This is true of both stomach rem- 
edies and laxatives. 


Auto-intoxication, biliousness, malnutrition, 
obesity, heart, liver, and kidney affections,—in 
fact, over fifty diseases can likewise be traced to 
body poisons that make their innocent entrance 
through the mouth, and which can be removed 
by a change in eating habits. 

Eugene Christian, the prominent Food Spe- 
cialist, has proved this in hundreds of instances, 
including his own case. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death’s door; for several years previous 
he had suffered all the agonies of acute 
stomach and intestinal troubles, until his 


OU wouldn’t pour cream on your 
grapefruit or drink lemonade and 





‘nglish army, has more than a timely in- 


doctors—among them some of the most 
noted specialists in the country—gave him 
up to die. As a last resort, he commenced 
to study the food question himself. As a 
result of what he learned, he succeeded in 
literally eating his way back to health with- 
out drugs or medicines of any kind, and in 
a remarkably short space of time. 


Eugene Christian is today nearly sixty 
years old—or shall I say young? For he. 
has more vitality, more ginger, more physi- 
cal endurance than most youngsters in 
their teens. For almost fifteen years he 
has not had even so much as a cold. 


Today Eugene Christian is teaching hun- 
dreds of other men and women how to eat 
their way to buoyant health and increased 
energy by properly combining and propor- 
tioning their every-day foods, and entirely 
without the use of medicine. An interest- 
ing feature of Christian’s work is the fact 
that you can secure the foods he recom- 
mends at any store or out of any garden; 
and, instead of having to practise self- 
denial, you enjoy your meals as you never 
have before. No special or patented foods 
are required. 


I have been told that a number of 
wealthy people who have gone to him after 
everything else had failed have been so 
happy at their complete restoration to 
health through his simple suggestions that 
they have voluntarily sent him checks for 
from $500 to $1000 in addition to his regu- 
lar charge. 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally, that he has written a 
series of little lessons telling exactly what 
to eat in order to overcome the different 
conditions due to wrong eating. 


These lessons—there are 24 of them—contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, and din- . 
ner, covering all conditions of health and sick- 
ness, from infancy to old age, for all occupa- 
tions, climates, and seasons. They include cor- 
rective menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, 
constipation, and the host of diseases which. fol- 
low when these warnings are neglected. They 
also tell you how to reduce and how to gain 
weight. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, every point is so thoroughly cov- 
ered and clearly explained. You can start eat- 
ing the very things that will remove the causes 
of your disorder the day you receive the lessons, 
and it is quite possible that you will secure re- 
sults from the very first meal. 


If you would like to have these 24 Little Les- 
sons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 45, 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not nec- 
essary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days’ trial with the understanding that you will 
remit $3, the small fee asked, or return them 
and owe nothing in case you are not fully 
satisfied, 


If the more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that will 
bring greater health, you will get many times 
the cost of the course back in personal benefit— 
yet hundreds write the Society that they find 
vital helpfulness on every page. 


Merely tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. 45, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating, for which I agree to pay $3. It 
is understood that I am to have the privilege of returning them within five days after 
their receipt and owe nothing in the event that I am not satisfied. 
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Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in omni condition. You can’t serve your 
country in any capacity if you allow your health to run 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset—not 
a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and retirin 

and it will remove waste matters and poisons (iatestinal 
toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


pure and harmless, and is pleasant:to take. 
enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
other product on the market like it. 
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terest. They are charming letters—gay, 
amusing, whimsical—written to his mother, 
wife and little son. The series closed when 
he fell in the foreign land in the struggle 
he had made his own. (John Lane Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

Stanley Washburn adds another to his 
excellent volumes from the Russian front, 
The Russian Advance treats of the great 
offensive of 1916. As usual, the author gives 
numerous graphic and intimate war views, 
He brings his account to the entry of Ru- 
mania into the conflict. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.25.) 

In The Provocation of France, Jean 
Charlemagne Bracq takes up the relative 
position of France toward Germany from 
1870 until the outbreak of war. This ground 
has been pretty thoroly covered by other 
writers, but the author links his accusing 
facts skilfully, and writes in a convincing, 
straightforward style. (Oxford University 
Press, $1.25.) 

A Woman and the War. The woman 
being the Countess of Warwick, the com- 
ments, vigorously and well exprest, are in- 
teresting, deliberately and blithley unor- 
thodox, violently feminine, ardently critical 
of existing conditions, full of suggestions 
for the better conduct of affairs. The book 
deals chiefly with social problems, women’s 
work, drink legislation and so forth. (G. H. 
Doran Company, $2.) 

The Growth of a Legend, by Ferdinand 
Van Langenhove, is a work to prove that 
however skillfully Germany produced evi- 
dence of Belgian atrocity committed on 
German soldiers, such evidence is refuted 
by German testimony in the hands of the 
Allies. Letters, newspaper extracts, and 
official notes, with able comment and argu- 
ment, make a volume of interest to those 
examining the subject. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25.) 


Europe Unbound, by L. March Phillips, 
contains an impressive revelation of what 
the English masses are thinking. While 
determined to be done with both the aris- 
tocracy and liberalism, they have no inten- 
tion of supplanting either with the tyranny 
of an intellectual Brahmanism. If the war 
without does not what they seek, there 
will follow one within to compel the rights 
of human brotherhood. The book is in- 
tensely English. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.75.) 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 


My Birth, by Armenhouie T. Lamson, is 
an intimate account of the developmental 
adventures of a human fetus. It is scien- 
tifie embryology written with unfortunate 
sentimentality. (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.25.) 

The necessity for a new edition of An 
Introduction to Astronomy, by Forest Ray 
Moulton, has given the author an oppor- 
tunity for entirely rewriting it. The result 
is an admirable textbook which gives an 
exceptionally attractive, non-technical 
presentation of the subject. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $2.25.) 

General Physics, by Franklin and Mac- 
Nutt, is an unusually good elementary 
textbook for colleges and technical schools. 
Tittle space is given to the atomic theory. 
There are excellent bibliographies and an 
explanatory chapter on mathematics. The 
authors have the power of clear, concise 
Ha (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
srg 

Many a psychologist has attempted to 
explain the phenomenon of Witchcraft 1 
Suaiem Village. Winfield S. Nevins, in a 
scholarly preface to the second edition of 
his book, reviews their theories, sketches 
briefly the political and social situation of 
the period, and offers his own common sen- 
sible and intelligent explanation. (Salem, 
Massachusetts: Salem Press Company, 
$2.25. ) 

The Great Comet of 1680, by James 
Howard Robinson, is not, in spite of its 
title, an essay in the field of astronomy, 
but an account of one of the landmarks in 
the slow progress of human enlightenment. 
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The coming of this heavenly visitor was 
greeted with superstitious apprehension 
and terror, as is shown by the contem- 
porary pamphlets and sermons, altho almost 
as many writers denied that a wandering 
star was a divine warning to sinful man- 
kind. (Northfield, Minn.: The Northfield 
Press. ) 

Biologists and physicians will give a 
hearty welcome to The Control of Hunger 
in Health and Disease, a summary of the 
work on the stomach carried out in the 
Hull Physiological Laboratory during the 
last four years. Three of the seventeen 
chapters deal with the nervous control of 
the hunger mechanism and two with hun- 
ger and appetite in disease. The author, 
Anton Julius Carlson, has been fortunate 
in having in his service a “‘second Alexis St. 
Martin,” a man with a complete closure 
of the esophagus and a permanent gastric 
fistula of twenty years’ standing. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $2.) 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE 

The Story of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic—the inspiration from which it 
sprang into being, its influence and fame 
during the Civil War and the years follow- 
ing. with an historical background of the 
anti-slavery struggle, is told by Florence 
Howe Hall, daughter of the poet. (Har- 
per and Brothers, 50 cents.) 

Dr. William Morrison Patterson has 
written a suggestive book called The 
Rhythm of Prose, “an experimental in- 
vestigation of individual difference in the 
sense of rhythm.” A chapter on vers libre 
will be particularly interesting to poets, 
eritics and students of contemporary verse, 
(Columbia University Press, $1.50.) 

The Spirit of Modern German Literature, 
by Ludwig Lewisohn, makes well consid- 
ered, suggestive enquiry into the much- 
wider-than-Germany “respect for science, 
love of the concrete and a sense of its sig- 
nificance.” Many recent writers have brief, 
somewhat over-appreciative, but illuminat- 
ing attention. Among the translations the 
two excellent renderings from Richard 
Dehmel suggest that the translator would 
do well to give the rest of Dehmel’s lyric- 
ism to the English speaking world. (B. W. 
Huebsch, $1.) 


Horace J. Bridges’ Our Fellow Shake- 
speare emphasizes the credibility of the 
Stratford-on-Avon bard’s authorship of the 
plays, and the human sides of writer and 
character. Cocksureness, too few examples, 
assuming that all educated persons are pe- 
dants, make the author antagonizing, A 
good book, full of bad spots. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.50.) 


AS THE WORLD WAS 

The development of the Roman consti- 
tution and legal code as embodied in the 
life and work of one of the republic’s great- 
est citizens, is the theme of an authorita- 
tive volume by Hannis Taylor: A Com- 
mentary on the Roman Constitution and 
Public Life Supplemented by the Sayings 
of Cicero. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
$2.50.) 

Edwin Oviatt’s Beginnings of Yale is no 
stereotyped local record, but a book of lit- 
erary charm and lively interest. The illus- 
trations by Theodore Diedrickson, full page 
and set in the text, initials and head and 
tail pieces, are delightful and add quaint- 
ness and character to the picturesquely 
written pages. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $3.) 

John A. Gade sets forth in English, Carl 
Gustafson Klingspor’s “chronicle” of the 
romantic career of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. The story, quaintly couched, pur 
ports to be written down by a devoted 
friend and follower of the great leader. 





Irvin S. Cobb 


Alfred W. McCann 


Sir Oliver Lodge 





SPEAKING 
of 
PRUSSIANS 


and speaking ‘fo Americans, 
Irvin Cobb exacts that we give 
of our manhood that freedom 
and democracy may forever be 
saved from the crushing blight 
of Prussianism. 


12mo, Net 50c. 





THIRTY 
CENT 
BREAD 


How are we to escape the 
threatening higher cost of 
living? Mr. McCann provides 
the remedy, showing how waste 
may be stopped and how by tak- 
ing heed America may feed the 
world and accomplish the tri- 
umph of free. people. 

12mo, Net 50c. 





RAYMOND 
LIFE“DEATH 


“A matter-of-fact account, in 
minutest detail, of conditions 
in the Spirit World.” 
—New York Times. 
“This is new and remarkable 
evidence of continued exist- 
ence:”’-—Boston Post. 
Illustrated, 8vo, Net $3.00 


(Tenth American Edition) 
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An intensely alive, romantic, 
before her social d 
Around this delightfully attractive character Mary Roberts Rinehart has - 


written BAB—her most humorously fascinating book—an exquisitely fresh 
and unique new figure in the fiction of the day. 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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adventurous girl-woman—The American girl just 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 12mo, Net $1.40 





Romance 


CECILIA OF THE 
PINK ROSES 

By Katharine Haviland Taylor 
A story of unusual charm and 
originality, recalling Mrs 
Wiacas, MoLty MAKE-BELIEVE 
and Pec o’ My Heart. $1.25 


The STRAIGHT ROAD 


Anonymous 


The grass widow, and her dif- 
ficulties in pursuing theStraight 
Road rather than the Easiest 
Way. Illustrated. $1.50 


MICHAEL 


By E. F. Benson 


A graceful novel by the author 
of Dopo and Davin Biaize— 
accounted by many to be his 
best work. $1.35 





Adventure 


The ADVENTURES of 
JIMMIE DALE 
By Frank L. Packard 


This thrilling novel of “The 
Gray Seal’ rivals in daring the 
adventures of RarFLesand SHER- 
Lock HoLMEs. $1.35 


GREENMANTLE 


By John Buchan 

A glorious, headlong, galloping 
tale of adventure—the best of 
its sort in years. $1.35 


THE MAN WHO 
TRIED TO BE IT 


By Cameron Mackenzie 
Does your business drive you or 
are you driving it? Are you 
pay acquainted with your 
wife and family? ———Se 

.00 





Realism 


THE WONDER 
By J. D. Beresford 


Author of “The Jacob Stahl Trilogy” 
The author of Tue History or 
Jacos STauu and THese 
LYNNEKERS essays a new and 
attractive theme. $1.40 


MENDEL 
By Gilbert Cannan 


Places the author of TuHree 
Sons anp A MorHEeR among 
the few present day novelist 
one cannot afford to miss. $1.50 


THE CHASTE WIFE 
By Frank Swinnerton 


An admirably conceived and 
finished novel by the talented 
author of Tue 
Happy FamI ty. 

$1.50 
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These are not the reports of War Cor- 
respondents, but the stories told by the 
women and men, one might almost say the 
boys, who volunteered as soldiers and relief 
workers. They served under foreign flags 
|for love of a great cause and not a few of 
|these knights errant have paid the final 
price of courage and devotion. 


Under Three Flags, by Livingston and 
£teen-Hansen. (Macmillan, New York, $1.) 
A very real picture of war by two Johns 
Hopkins nurses who were living in Paris 
in 1914 and served in Belgium, France and 
Serbia. 

Flying for France, by J. R. McConnell. 
(Doubleday, Page, Garden City, New 
York, $1.) A book full of the spirit of 
youth and devotion, by one of the Ameri- 
can Escadrille the skill and daring of 
whose members have won the admiration 
of the Frenci and English airmen. 

War Bread, by E. E. Hunt. (Holt, New 
York, $2.) Experiences in Belgium by one 
who helped distribute the bread. 

Kitchener’s Mob, by J. N. Hall. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.25.) The training 
of Tommy Atkins, as seen—and felt—by 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
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LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
OPENS JUNE 16. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Address until May 30, care Hotel Belmont, 42d 
St. and Park Ave., New York. 

Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 








Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


Cape Cod 


Where you'll enjoy a Quiet 
Restful, Healthful Vacation 


A Summer Playground 
without a peer 
Bathing in ocean, or inland lakes. 

Fishing that’s worthy of a king. 
Motoring over superb roadways. 
Golf that delights enthusiasts. 
“Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” 


illustrated booklets, write Vacation Bureau, 


Room 469, 171 Broadway, New York. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 








a young American volunteer. 

Aftermath of Battle, by E. D. Toland. 
(Macmillan, New York, $1.) A Princeton 
man’s daily jottings of work with the 
American Ambulance, written during the 
first six months. 

Golden Lads, by G. H. and H. H. Glea- 
son. (Century, New York, $1.30.) Belgium 
under the German soldier as seen by a man 
and woman who served in the Hector 
Munro ambulance corps. 

Ambulance No. 10, by Lester Bushwell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.) Letters 
written during the summer of 1915, when 
the writer was working with the American 
Ambulance, 

From Mons to Ypres, by Frederick Cole- 
man. (Dodd, Mead, New York, $1.50.) 
This driver of a staff motor car was at- 
tached, part of his ten months’ service, to 
General French’s headquarters. He draws 
a fine picture of the British cavalry officer. 

Friends of France. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, $2.) Comrades tell here stirring 
stories of the brave and beautiful work 
done by some members of the American 
Ambulance. 

My Fourteen Months at the Front, by 
W. J. Robinson. (Little, Brown, Boston, 
$1.) The author was a member of the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, then of the Army 
Service Corps, driver of an armored car, 
despatch rider, gunner in the trenches. 

Adventures of a Despatch Rider, by 
W. . L. Watson. (Dodd, Mead, New 
York, $1.25.) The more telling for their 
boyishness, these letters were written home 
during a lad’s eight months’ service at the 
front which took in the retreat from Mons. 

Mademoiselle Miss. (Butterfield, Boston, 
50 cents.) These letters from a nurse in 
a field hospital near the Marne were pub- 
lished without her knowledge so that we 
get impressions precisely as she set them 
down at the time. 


With Serbia Into Ezile, by Fortier 
Jones. (Century, New York, $1.60.) A 


young Texan worked with the Serbian re- 
lief expedition and gives us from that ex- 
perience one of the most vivid books that 
the war has brought forth. 

Our Part in the Great War, by Arthur 
Gleason. (Stokes, New York, $1.35.) Ac- 
counts of American soldiers and workers 

















at the front, with excerpts from German 
diaries. 
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INSURANCE 


Conducted by 
W. E. Underwood 




















WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 














“ALIEN ENEMIES” Mile-high mountains, hun- 







































The declaration of war against Germany \ dred mile views, golf near the 
presents to the consideration of policy- MT. DESERT ¢ clouds, every summer sport, glo- 
holders and some underwriters an embar- on the Maine Coast : rious air, delightful social life. 
rassing problem. The underwriters con- Island of marvels—moun- 

— — ~ = — ae tains, lakes, woods, ocean, Superb hotels, comfortable 
are those who have been engaged for years . 

in managing the interests of the German S oe. bg ail > boarding houses. 

companies in this country. my spo 7 1 fhetavemves Theoush twain carvinn foam 

Under a recent proclamation of the Yachting and all summer Washincton, Baltimore, Phil 
President, the terms of which I construe sports of the highest type. iebi nd N Y. k. 
in an advisory sense, keeping in view the _ Famous intellectual, art- delphia ew Yor 
rights possest by the individual states to istic and social life ‘5 Send for Booklet C. 
regulate insurance matters within their 
respective jurisdictions, permits, under ex- BAR HARBOR L 
prest a . ai aie in = Northeast, Southwest and LAR s a 
ness the United States branches of the Seal Harbors. om i appr EE 
German en, The Insurance De- 7" ar = P ae el 
partment of New York, as will doubtless rough train service from ~ Sper 
those of all the states, has virtually con- Vet i red VACATION BOOKS 
formed with the recommendations made in Send for Booklet E i ae . 
the President’s proclamation. Rigid rules Complete information about 
are made for the retention of all funds. 








the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 


Independent of all this, however, there 
are three features of the situation worthy 
of notice: 

First, the conflicting relationships sus- 
tained by the American manager of the 


interests of an alien enemy; second, the Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
duty to his country which may be vio- 


Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
lated by an pment citizen = contrib- | |=: aa om ‘ v1 Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
uting financial resources to an alien enemy Sa ae ger oA] ' ‘ 5 
by buying insurance from him; third—and ‘ Penobscot Bay ’ Mt. Desert, 
this may develop serious consequences— Bar Harbor. 
the possible risks assumed by policyholders Send for Booklet B, State region you prefer 
in German fire insurance companies in the 
event of a conflagration. 

It is true that serious conflagrations are 
not frequent; but as we know, two such 
occurred within a period of two years— 
Baltimore, 1904, and San Francisco, 1906 
—and five others involving losses running 
from $4,500,000 to $10,000,000 each, from 
1908 to 1916. 

It must be remembered that under pres- 
ent conditions the only security possest by 
policyholders in German fire insurance 
companies in this country is the sum of 
their United States branch funds. Any 
losses in excess of these would be, view- 
ing the matter in its most hopeful light, 
very difficult to collect. This seems to be 
a case in which the doctrine of caveat 
emptor is indicated—the buyer must look 
out for himself. 














For Booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 115 New York 











L. C. H., Dandridge, Tenn.—Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company of Chattanooga, began 
business in 1903, has a capital of $100,000 and 
issues mainly non-participating policies. On 
January 1, 1917, its assets were $2,651,340; net 
surplus, $232,046. It has grown steadily, claims 
are promptly paid, is of good average quality. 

J. R. S., Callao, Va.—The Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Company is an old line company calcu- 
lating its reserves at 4 per cent, 3% per cent 
and 3 per cent, the variation in rates being due 
to their adoption at different times. As you may 
not clearly understand this arrangement I will 
explain that a reserve which assumes an earning 
power of 3 per cent must be a larger sum than 
one earning 4 per cent, which was formerly a 
general standard rate among American life com- 
panies. In order to obviate any difficulties which 
might result thru a decline in the earning power a & a of the White 

: i 
+B agen ei oo ey nary ool ae GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Ry The Ideal Tour Hotel 
pi a _ d a vee Pr —— = at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing 

me of them to do this went first to 3% per for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and 
cent and then to 3. On January 1, last, the total evening. Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write 
admitted assets of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust for circular. Address Ww. W. Brown, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Brown 
were $24,001,571; its surplus, $1,636,055; its ray, y cae 3 aay onet ye agnd woot, ng hg City, from May 2oth to 
t ; une ¥ er that date, Granliden Hotel, e Sunapee, N. H. 
ice dean's o & te ta, a Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
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SAVE Postage 


. 

Save Time and Postage! 
Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger 
Stops wasie by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


She MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 
Pavs for iteelf quickly in stamps and time saved—inany size 
office. Swwall, simple, e/ utely veliable, Used in over 
25,000 offices. 
by Arst and largest manuta turers 
of Stamp allixers. Sent on FREE 


Made ani guaranteed 


TRIAL —no money in arlvance. 
Write at oncefor trial machine or 
literature. 


Maltipost Co., Dept. , Rochester, N.Y. 








. 
Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 
300 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station, 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 


Beautiful Water Lilies 
In the Home Garden 


You can growthem ina tub, half-harrel, or concrete pool, in the 
open sunlight. The varieties I cfler are eas lv cared for; success 
is almost certain if you foliow the simple rules given in my book 


“THE WATER LILY” 
a brochure {illustrating many rare sorts, with full description of 
the familiar varieties. D.rections are given for garden culture 
as well as for pond plauting. Write tovlay for the booklet— 
Jee to any one who writes for it. 


WILLIAM 
TRICKER 


Water-Lily 
Specialist 


































Well Qualified Accountant 


Man or woman, for missionary institution in Southern mountains. | 
@ne desiring to share in social and religious work. Modest but | 
reliable support Box K, care of The Independent, 119 West | 
40th St., N. Y¥. City. 





KE LE e We assist in 
SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: \<,35:':'_'° 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 


Scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 









CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
White and 


fancy colored 

kid shoes and 

cloth uppers 

are not hard to clean if you use 

Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 
Carbona cannot explode 

15c 25c 50c $1 At all druggists 
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SI a a 
COURSE OF THE STOCK MARKET 


At the beginning of the week, on the 
14th, the market for securities, on the New 
York Stock Exchange, was dull, and the 
price movement not sharply .defined, altho 
a small average gain was shown at the 
close of the day. Investors regarded the 
situation ta Russia with some anxiety, and 
Russian “bouds lost points. Railroad 
advances were fractional. Steel Corpora- 
tion shares were at the head of the list, 
with nearly one-quarter of the day’s busi- 
ness and a net addition of 1}. There was 
dullness again on the 15th, with a down- 
ward movement. Prominent topics were 
the probable effect of the new taxes upon 
the profits of corporations, and the pro- 
posed withdrawal of men and cars from 
railroad service in order that they may be 
sent to Russia and France. Street railway 
shares were weak. New York companies 
were seeking permission to increase fares, 
saying that on account of the cost of labor 
and supplies this addition must be made 
if they were to keep out of bankruptcy. 
Russian bonds lost 4 points more and were 
sold at SO. About a year ago they were 
placed here at 944. 

A change for the better was seen on the 
16th, with a broader market, the total ris- 
ing to 775,000 shares. This favorable re- 
action was due almost wholly to the un- 
expected news that our Government had 
loaned $100,000,000 to Russia. The effect 
was seen at once in the price of Russian 
bonds, which rose from 79% to 90, closing 
at 85. Not even the resignation of Minis- 
ter Milyukoff could check the advance. In- 
vestors and traders were saying that the 
Government must have better reports from 
Petrograd than those which had come to 
the public. There were gains thruout the 
list. For industrials the additions ranged 
from 2 to 7 points, and railroad stocks 
were higher by 1 or 2. Steel Corporation 
was again the leader, with an advance of 
44 on transactions amounting to 213,950 
shares, or nearly 30 per cent of the total 
number. On the 17th there was still greater 
activity and almost’ 1.000,000 — shares 
changed hands. The upward movement con- 
tinued, stimulated by more favorable opin- 
ions about Russia. Motor and street rail- 
way stocks were exceptions to the rule, 
which gave additions to nearly all the rail- 
way and war order company issues. Steel 
Corporation’s gain of 1 point (265,500 
shares) made a price which was the high- 
est reached this year. An addition of 2 
points to Crucible Steel followed the com- 
peny’s payment of 4 per cent on account 
of accumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock. No restraint was caused by the news 
from Washington that the sum to _ be 
rvised by taxes must be increased from 
$1,800,000,000 to $2,245,000,000. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

All the mills and furnaces in the iron 
and steel industry are working to the limit 
of their capacity, without satisfying the 
demand. The Corporation’s unfilled orders 
were increased by 471,000 tons last 
month, making the great total of 12,183,- 
(00,'and steel rails were recently sold for 
delivery in 1919. While the Government’s 
plans for expending $1,000,000,000 in the 
construction of ships will call for a con- 
siderable quantity of steel, there was no 
warrant for the report that it might be 
necessary to assume control of all the 
mills and shipyards. All that our yards 
could do would not require more than 6 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question oi 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 


Catholic Church Mortgages 


FOR SALE IN ANY AMOUNT 5% 
TO NET THE INVESTOR 0 
Interest payablesemi-annually. These mortgages are a first lien 
upon Roman Catholic Church property, and constitute the highest 
class of investment. Principal and interest collected and remitted 
to investors, without charge. 


B. J. CAVANACH 
600 Fleming Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 























6” TIME CERTIFICATES 


issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORA 


TION 














rs we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
can recommend after the most thoroug! 

















lease ask for Loan List Wo. 710 
inveswrs, 
DIVIDEND 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, May 15, 1917. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1917, to the 


stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 2, 1917. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 16, 1917. 
he stock transfer books will for the purposes 
of the annual meeting of stockholders to be held 
on June 13, 1917, be closed on May 26, 1917, at 
12:00 o’clock M., and re-opened on June 14, 1917, 
at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
° JAMES C. 


























BENNETT, Secretary. 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL Normal. Grammar School, 
High School, Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Tyvewriting, Civil Service, Agricultural, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering Automobile Sales- 
manship, Law, and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 


mail. Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free to first applicants. 
For ‘* Free Tuition Plan’’ address, Carnegie College, Rogers, Obio 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us false teeth :n any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 

silver or Platinum. Jewelry new or broken. Magneto 

Points. We send cash by return mail and hold your goods 10 

days. We will return them at our expense if our offer is returned 
unsatisfactery. Establish 











'e 1899. 


as 
Liberty Refining Co., 432CG Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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per cent of the steel industry’s annual out- 
put. Preference will be given to Govern- 
ment orders, but this will not necessitate 
cancellation of private contracts. The Gov- 
ernment is urging makers of tin plate to 
increase their outpt, if possible, and has 
restricted the use of tin place in canning 
certain kinds of food. But at the same time 
it is proposed by the House Committee in 
the pending tax bili that a new duty shall 
be paid on tin, which is now in the free 
jist, altho the metal is not easily obtained 
aud the price of it is rising. 


WHEAT TRADING RESTRAINED 


By the action of the Board of Trade in 
Chicago the sharp advance of wheat prices 
in the market there has been checked. The 
price of the grain for May delivery had 
risen in six weeks from $2 to about $3.25 
a bushel. At first the Board’s directors 
forbade any further dealings in May wheat, 
ordering that $3.18 should be the price for 
settlement of existing contracts. Corn and 
outs for the same month were afterward 
included. ‘wo or three days later, officers 
of all the grain exchanges, in conference 
with representatives of the Entente Allies 
and our own Government, decided to forbid 
trading in futures for any month. It does 
not appear that prices had so greatly ad- 
yanced because the supply was “cornered” 
by speculators. Last year’s short crop of 
wheat has been followed now by evidence 
that this year’s crop will be a small one, 
with a persistent abnormal demand from 
abroad. American millers and representa- 
tives of European governments have made 
large purchases for future delivery. The 
natural result of all this has been the 
steady advance of price. Speculation has 
been discouraged in Chicago by brokers 
and commission firms, who demanded 
extraordinary “margin security. At Wash- 
ington there has been a movement for na- 
tional control of the exchanges, and such 
control may be prevented by what the ex- 
change officers have done. Owing to the 
new restrictions, the price of wheat for 
July delivery declined from $2.75 on the 
12th to $2.19 on the 17th, but there was 
very little trading, and the price for im- 
mediate delivery remained above $3. There 
were reports that our Government had 
asked the Allies to give up their large hold- 
ings of futures. 

Additional crop news is not encouraging. 
Seeding in the spring wheat states was 
delayed by unseasonable weather. For the 
same reason there has been delay in 
Europe. Canada has lost 23 per cent of her 
winter wheat acreage. There are no signs 
of the desired increase of planted area in 
our Northwest. Recent reports show a de- 
crease of about 12 per cent in the two 
Dakotas. 


METALS 

The Government must have a large quan- 
tity of copper in addition to the 45,510,000 
pounds which the companies recently sold 
to it at 16% cents, or about half of the 
current rate. It has ordered 100,000,000 
pounds and may need 200,000,000 more. 
But it now pays 25 cents instead of 16%, 
which was the average of prices for ten 
years immediately preceding the war, for 
the reason that a greater reduction would 
affect wages and probably cause strikes. 
Wages in the copper industry are on a 
sliding scale and depend upon the average 
selling price of the metal, which is now 
314 cents and was 37 cents not long ago. 
Agreements relating to price concessions 
have been made with the producers of lead 
and zine. The brass companies will serve 
the Government without profit. In the steel 
industry every week sees an advance of 
prices. April’s output of pig iron, 3,334,960 
pounds, was exceeded in only two months 
of last year. Russia asks for 2000 locomo- 
tives and 40,000 freight cars, being in great 
need of rolling stock for the distribution 
of food and the transfer of munitions from 
Archangel and Vladivostok to the battle 

ont. Our Government may act in 
combination with its European allies here- 
after for the purchase of metals, but prob- 
ably will not insist upon any considerable 
reduction of current prices 









































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


we 














Skidmore School of Arts 
SUMMER SESSION 


July second to August eleventh 
Household Arts, Music, Fine Arts, 


Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to fulfill the requirements 
of the New York State Law), 
Secretarial Studies, Languages. 


For catalogue of regular and summer sessions 
ddress the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 























The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH - - CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 








SHS Bee! 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








EAN ACADEMY 


D 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 5Sist YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-—$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters. Smallunits. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific and 
preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Mod- 
erate rates, Lower schoolin oO lainal my _ Booklet. 


Joseph H, Sawyer, L.H.D., pion, Mass. 














Short-Story Writ ing] 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 

‘ Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
/ m ~~ Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘* Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home pani: 











The University of Chicago _» 
HOME, wert, tere atv instruc: fat 


tion by correspondence. ff 


For detailed in- 1 aE 3} 
formation address * if ili 
25th Year U, of C. (Div.M)Chicago, Ill, icra tome 





ORTHWESTER | 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


















June 25—August 4, 1917 

Substantial work leading to Bachelor’s and Master's de- 
grees. Courses in Contemporary History and Literature; 
Spanish, French and German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, 
Geology and Mathematics; Sociology, Philosophy and 
Psychology : and special courses in Education for Teachers, 
Pri:.cipals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake 
Michigan ; tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach on 
the campus. Thirty minutes ride to the City of Chicago 
with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Centers. etc. 
Special rates to Teache For descriptive bulletin address 


TS 
e Registrar, 580-University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 








Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
| Other leading magasines.”’ 


Also courses in Photonlay Writ- 

ing, Versification and _ Poetics, 

Journalism. In all over One Hun- 

dred Courses, under professors in 

Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 

150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


























. * 
Martha ‘Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 

tic Science. Outdoor sports. 


Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

















BETHLEHEM BACH 
FESTIVAL 


June 1—4 p. m. and 8 p. m. 
Cantatas and Motet 


June 2—2Z p. m. and 5 p. m. 
Mass in B Minor 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, ‘*hikes’’—ali outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. Tutoring if desired. 6th Season. Miss 
Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 








CAMP PARADISO FOR GIRLS 
In the Adirondacks. Water sports, hiking, 
dancing, motor trips, etc. Expert dietitian in 
charge. Spring _ water. Perfect sanitation. 
Season, $145. Give your daughter a summer 
in the Great Out-of-Doors, safe, sheltered, 
happy. Address: Rev. anp Mrs. Royar 
MILLER, 508 West 114th St., New York. 


FOR 
CAMP PO-NE-MAH £08. 
Owned and Directed by 
NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 


With the Assistance of 

a Carefully Selected Staff 
Spectacle Lakes, Kent, Conn. 

Amid Beautiful Litchfield Hills 

Under Strict Medical Supervision. 
Land and Water Sports. 
Wooden Bungalows of Latest Type. 
Perfect Water Supply, Artesian Well. 
Only Ninety-five Miles from New York. 
Unrivaled Location and Sceaery, 
Booklet, Miss G.W. ALLEN, 117 W. 12th 8t., New York 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 
= Story of the Week. 


to 


The Government is eager to interest small investors in the 
Liberty Loan. Write a circular that might interest the people 
of your neighborhood. 


. One of your friends has exprest disapproval of lending vast 


sums of money to our Allies. Show in what ways the loans 
will benefit both the Allies and the United States. 


3. Write a public notice to be posted in railroad cars, showing 


at a glance that American railroads are safe. 


. You are present at a meeting of working people. Make a 


speech in which you show that the rights of workers will be 
preserved during the war, in spite of the necessities that have 
arisen. 


. The Congressman from your district has asked his constitu- 


ents to express their opinions concerning the proposed in- 
crease in postal rates, Prepare an argument for or against 
the increase. 


. Write a single paragraph for the current events column of 


or amen paper, explaining the present state of affairs in 
ussia. 


. Write a spirited paragraph in which you support or oppose 


the principle of “No indemnities, no annexations,” proposed 
by the Russian Council. 


. Imagine that you have been invited to be present at a dinner 


of Cubans in this country, and that you have been asked to 
give a short after-dinner address. Give an address suitable for 
the occasion that would appeal to the interests of the Cubans. 


Editorial Articles. 


3 


”») 


At a meeting of one of your school societies you are to give 
a short talk on “What the Various Countries May Gain or 
Lose us a Result of the Present War.” Prepare the talk. 
One of your friends has protested against prohibition as a 
war measure. Give an argument that will show that you have 
good reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with him. 


Washington, the Fortieth Day. By Donald Wilhelm. 


1, 


oe 


Show in what way the plan of this article is like the plan 
of some of the “Sir Roger de Coverley” papers. 

What is the principal theme of the article? By what means 
has the author made this theme emphatic? 

Write a somewhat similar article concerning preparation for 
final examinations. 


First to Fight on Land or Sea. By Charles Phelps Cushing. 


2. 
3. 
a 
2. 
Clo 
7 


9 


Tid 
1 


Ce 


Show in what way the title fulfils the requirements for a 
‘ood title. 


‘oint out the steps by which the author awakens interest in 
the Murine Corps. 
Write a somewhat similar article concerning one of your 
school societies or athletic teams. 


What Must We Do? By Charles Edward Jefferson, D.D. 


Express in one sentence the principal thought of this article. 
Write, in the form of a brief, the arguments Dr. Jefferson 
gives in favor of his contention. 

ging the Nation’s Mind. By James W. Linn. 


rite a composition on “How a Good Periodical Elevates a 
Country.” 


Write a composition on “How The Independent Aids in 
School Work.’ 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 
e. By Murdock Pemberton, 


. Explain the following terms: glib confectionings, minor seers, 


entity, chaotic flux, flecks. Who is H. G. Wells? 


. Explain the last line: “I’ve followed stars now, long enough.” 
. What is meant by the line, “The moon, they say. controls the 


tides’? Is the line to be taken literally or figuratively? What 
is its full meaning? 


. What is the serious thought that the poem presents? 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 


lowing words: cosmopolitanism, isolation, supremacy, oppro- 
brium, tax, radicals, prohibition, crisis, refugees, indemnities, 
nage: eng provisional, anarchy, bonds. 

se the words in sentences concerning events of the day. 


SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


. Select the most skilfully worded advertisement in this num- 


ber of The Independent. 


. Show in what way a proper use of English has aided in 


making the advertisement effective. 


. Give the syntax of every principal word, or group of words, 


in the advertisement. 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Public Opinion and the War—‘“What Must We Do?” 

1. “It is not idealism alone which pushed the United States into 
the war, but idealism plus commercialism plus fear.” Show 

how each of the three is actuating the people. 

2. “We live under the rule of the majority.” What relation hag 
this to the subject in hand? 


II. Organizing for War—“Washington, the Fortieth Day.” 

1. “We are not instantaneous Prussians.’”’ What does this state- 
ment mean? 

2. Compare the first days of this war with the first days during 
the Civil War. The Spanish-American War. 

3. How far were we ready for this war? How far were we 
unready? 

4. “We have the resources; we have the men and the ability to 
lead them.” What do we lack? 

5. “Nearly everything here is waiting on Congress,” etc. What 
is Congress doing to help things along? 


III. Raising an Army—“Senate Passes Army Bill,” “First to 
Fight on Land or Sea,” “No Gaps in the Ranks,” “Wil- 
son Announces Draft,” “Pershing to Go to France.” 

1. Compare the present Army Bill with the bill passed by the 
last Congress. 

. What, according to President Wilson’s proclamation, will be 

the 1. in raising the troops? How will the officers be 
recruited ? 


3. What steps are being taken for sending men and supplies 
abroad? 


IV. Financing the War—“Pay, Pay, Pay,” “Clogging the 
Nation’s Mind,” “Advertising Government Bonds,” 
“Protests Against Postal Increase,” “Facing the Music.” 

1. “It is the young manhood of today. It should be the wealth 
re} today.” What steps are now being taken to carry out this 
idea? 

2. What is the basis for the protest against the increase of 
postal rates? Suggest some other method of raising revenue 
by means of the postal service. 

3. Discuss fully the process of raising money by means of bond 
issues. What are the advantages of government bonds over 
other forms of investment? 

4, “The small investor has not yet risen to the occasion.” Why 
not? 

5. List the definite aspects of patriotic duty that occur to you 
after reading “lacing the Music.” 


V. The Terms of Peace—“A Gleam of Peace,” “No Indem- 
nities, No Annexations,” “The New Books—Democracy 
and the Nations.” ; 

1. “It is still a fight between an elephant and a whale.” Explain 
the figure of speech. 

. How has the Russian revolution weakened the military force 

of the Allies? Strengthened their cause? 

3. Discuss one or more of the following: (a) “Peace without 
punitive indemnities or forcible annexation.” (b) “Germany 
would be willing to pay compensatory indemnities, but never 
punitive indemnity.” (c) “Bulgaria has obtained possession of 
the territory she coveted.” (d) “Italy has not.” (e) “Russia 
has renounced all idea of annexation.” (f) “The chief obstacles 
to peace . . . are Great Britain and France.” (g) “There 
remains, then, the question of the Japanese conquest.” 

4. Which of the books discust in the review seems to you best 
worth reading? 


VI. The Russian Revolution—“The Russian Crisis,” “No 
Indemnities, No Annexations,” “Fraternizing at 
Front.” 

1. “The Russian Revolution is following the course of the 
French.” In what way? 

. “The conflict arose over the question of foreign policy.”” What 

was the point in dispute? How has it been settled? 

> 2 2 ee oer og 2 is drifting into chaos.” Did this happen 
during the French Revolution? How did things work out in 


France then? How will they probably work out in Russia 
today ? 


VII. Industrial Efficiency—“Wilson Pledges Labor Con- 
servation.” 

1. Note the quotation from President Wilson’s address. (a) Is 
your state legislature one of those to which the President 
refers? (b) Do you think that the President’s alarm is 
justified? 

2. What is the attitude of the Council of National Defense 


toward the same subject? How does your father feel about 
it? 
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The Man Who Knows 


Mr. Purinton’s Next Efficiency Article 


HY do some men make but $1500 a year, while others 
who began no higher, make $50,000? 


What makes it hard for employers to get big men to fill 
big jobs? 
What makes it hard for average men to get jobs at all? Why 
do so many workers lose their jobs in less than six months? 


Mr. Purinton tells these things in his next article: “The Man 
Who Knows.” It is a wonderful article—full of inspiration, full 
of practical ideas, full of thoughts you can apply to yourself, 
whether you are at the top or on the way up. 


In “The Man Who Knows” you will find the key to the prob- 
lems of unemployment ang self promotion. You will find a key 
to the three principal studies in business education: How to get 
a job, how to hold it, how to reach from it to a higher one. 


Read this next article by Mr. Purinton—and pass it on to your 
fricnds and employees. 


“Right Wing” at the War Camps 


NCLE Sam has tackled a big job—to make Army officers 
from raw material in three months. His time is short. 
His progress will be tremendously interesting to watch. 


Herbert Reed, well known to followers of sport under his pen- 
name “Right Wing,” has’ been commissioned to act as the 
Independent’s observer at the training camps this Summer. 


Mr. Reed has been for twenty years a specialist in the study of 
amateur sports. He is splendidly fitted for this assignment. 
Big-team coaches rate him as one of the keenest observers 
of men inaction. He is equipped to study the making of the 
new army with accuracy and sympathy. 


In a series of articles for The Independent Mr. Reed will follow 
the rate of development of our men in the camps, so that you 
will know exactly what can be accomplished in three months. 


These articles will begin in an early issue. Watch for them! 
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GRAND 


Style F 


The extraordinary depth, sweetness and vibrant richness of its tone gives this small 
Grand a marked individuality, which fully satisfies the desires of lovers of pure and 
poetic quality. 


Through the fruits of almost eighty years labor, devoted tue constant experiment, improve- 
ment, idealization, this wealth of tone is now made possible within the most modest 
space requirements. 


If your available room for a piano is, say, only five feet two inches long and four feet nine 
inches wide, you have space sufficient for this superb Grand —a true and satisfying 
“grand” for all its small size. 


Why not make a few measurements today ? 

The result—and the possibilities—may surprise you! 

Sold in New York and Philadelphia exclusively by John Wanamaker. 
Dealers in other principal cities and towns. 

A catalog of interest will be sent on request. 


SCHOMACKER PIANO CO. 


Established 1838 
23d AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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